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SPORTSMAN DEFINED 


A Sportsman today is that man who hunts and fishes within the limits prescribed 
for him by the demands of the common good. His ranking is not dependent upon the 
skill with which he wields a flyrod or levels his sights, but upon his innate good manner 
in not imposing his personal bag desires upon a community-owned game total. He’s a 
man of ethics, a friend of the landowner, a courteous cooperator. 


He (or she) pays his own way, taxing himself willingly to meet the costs, never 
howling for a subsidy. He doesn’t organize a pressure group to loot state or federal 
treasury for his own gain but assumes that his permit fee is a just way of paying ad- 
mission to the grandest show on earth, bar none: the sight and sound of a quail bursting 
from cover, or of a fish smashing at the lure. 


Conservation Agents were not created against the Sportsman but by him. He’s con- 
vinced that violations of the code are wrong; he polices himself and demands others 
do the same. 


Genus Sportensis is like no other species. A baseball fan pays his way but doesn’t 
go out on the field. Movie addicts buy tickets to watch someone else emote. A golfer 
isn’t dicing with destiny, he can always get his 18 holes. The gambler hopes for tangible 
benefits—but not the Sportsman. He can’t win financially; there’s no way of measuring 
what he gains—except self-respect. 


Because the Sportsman, today, is that man who realizes he must share available 
wildlife with his fellows, who restrains his trigger finger and puts away the rod because 
there are those who come after and they must find something in turn. He is the true 
co-operator, not because an agent of vengeance might lurk behind a bush but because 
he would preserve for others the sport he himself loves. Let quibblers call this, too, 
selfishness—it is an enlightened variety more needed in the world—Missouri Conser- 
vationist 


BEFORE THE RAINS CAME 


The closing of the forests of the State and the postponement of the long awaited 
opening of the 1947 hunting season in Pennsylvania came as no surprise to landowners, 
sportsmen, and Commission personnel. Anyone who had made even the most cursory 
inspection of our fields and woodlands late in October certainly realized the fire hazard 
was record high. 


Nevertheless, it is to the credit of Governor Duff that the proclamation which placed 
a ban on hunting or other pursuit of wildlife throughout the Commonwealth was made 
well in advance of the scheduled opening day of the season. Rather than waiting until 
the eleventh hour in the hope of rain, an hour when thousands of sportsmen probably 
would have been well on their way to the hunting grounds, the Governor very wisely 
gave ample warning of the postponement in order that reservations and plans could be 
changed with a minimum of confusion. 


It is also to the everlasting credit of the Department of Forests and Waters that Penn- 
sylvania was not the scene of red havoc as was the case in many New England states. 
Termed by the U. S. Weather Bureau the driest period in local weather records, the long 
drought saw only 30,000 acres of forest land destroyed by fire, one of the lowest records 
in the history of the Commonwealth. With remarkable foresight, the vast forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression organization maintained by the Department was fully alerted and 
handled throughout the entire crisis. 


Finally, it is to the credit of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania that they cooperated in 
such a fine manner. Avid as the hunting fraternity is about opening days, the announce- 
ment of the postponement of the “big day” this year was almost unanimously accepted 
and abided by. A delay would have been a bitter pill to swallow for us all, but, certainly, 
an easier one to take than the sight of vast areas of wild game cover and habitat destroyed 
and lying in smoking ruin. 


NOTICE 


Unless signed with the name and title of an Officer of the Game Commission all 
opinions expressed in this publication are the opinions of the individual writer and must 
not be construed to represent the policy of the Game Commission or the editorial policy 
of this magazine. 











ROSS L. LEFFLER 


President, Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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The presentation of a bronze plaque to Mr. Leffler by Frank Rutledge, president, Southwestern Division, Pennsylvania Fed- 


eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


THE ROSS L. LEFFLER TESTIMONIAL BANQUET 


OSS L. LEFFLER, distinguished mem- 

ber of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion for the past twenty years and its present 
chairman, was paid singular honor on Oc- 
tober 4, 1947 when the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League sponsored a mammoth 
testimonial banquet at the Hotel Schenley 
in Pittsburgh. Under the guidance of Chair- 
man Frank Shean and Co-chairmen Johnny 
Mock and Harris Breth, widely-known Pitts- 
burgh outdoor columnists, over 500 people 
gathered in the hotel’s main ballroom for a 
four hour program which featured addresses 
by Governor James H. Duff, Albert M. Day, 
Director of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
John M. Phillips, Past President of the Game 
Commission, and a host of leading conserva- 
tion and civic leaders. 


Long before Mr. Leffler became affiliated 
with the Game Commission he had devel- 
oped an inherent interest in all things per- 
taining to the outdoors. He fished and 
hunted, not for meat—but for sport. He 
camped; he hiked; he took an active interest 
in the Boy Scouts of America and other 
movements. But above all he dreamed; he 
oe and projected his conservation 

oughts far into the future. In all these 
things, his early inspiration and later his 
gp John M. Phillips, “grand old man” 

a in Pennsylvania and na- 
pst tl nown as a pioneer in sound man- 

of natural resources. Moreover, 








he always had the mora! supvort of his fine 
wife who shared his experiences and ap- 
plauded his high ideals. 

His first official connection with the Game 
Commission began with his appo:niment as 
a Deputy Game Protector on Octoser 13, 
1923. How much Ross Leffler did to win 
converts to the cause of conservation during 
the next four years is not exactly known 
but that it was enormous in volume and 
tremendous in initiative is evidenced by his 
appointment in 1927 to the Commission in 
the first place and, in the second place, by 


Governor James H. Duff 





his election as its President just one year 
later. 

He served as chairman from 1928 to 1931, 
even acting for six weeks in the latter year 
as the Executive Secretary without compen- 
sation, during a temporary vacancy in that 
position. Mr. Leffler is the only member of 
the Commission who has ever served in such 
a dual capacity. 

Between 1931 and 1935, when he was re- 
appointed a Commissioner, he maintained a 
close personal interest in the work of the 
Department and was one of the pioneers in 
the mdvement to organize the Federation of 
Sportsmens’ Clubs. He was the first Secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Federation and also 
organized the first chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of Pennsylvania at McKeesport, 
later becoming National Director of this fine 
o!ld organization. 

Following Mr. Leffler’s reappointment to 
the Game Commission in 1935, he took a still 
more active interest in the work of the De- 
partment and had a large part in the future 
planning that took place during that period. 
He was elected Vice-President in 1937 and 
served in that capacity until 1940 when he 
again became President, a position he has 
held ever since. 

That Ross Leffler is recognized nationally 
as a leader in the conservation movement is 
best evidenced by the fact that he was the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Road blocks are often established along main exit routes from hunting grounds in order 
that State Game Protectors can check licenses and bags of hunters. 


Editors Note: The following article is an 
address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners held in 
Denver, Colorado early in September. Be- 
cause of its timely interest to all sportsmen, 
it is reprinted here with the author’s per- 
mission. 


i HAVE been assigned the subject of the 
Outlook in Game, Fish and Fur law 
enforcement. As I am not an enforcement 
officer, but am a layman, and I suppose 
therefore a potential violator, my original 
conception of my subject was to present a 
paper on the Outlook in Game, Fish and 
Fur Law Enforcement from the violator’s 
point of view. I was making surprisingly 
good headway when my friend Bill Shaffer, 
in charge of Game Law Enforcement in 
Pennsylvania, showed up. He had a sheaf 
of statistics which looked like the file of an 
Income Tax Field examiner and which made 
me set my sails differently. I am not so 
sure, however, that you might not have had 
a more profitable talk if I had kept on my 
original tack, nor am I sure I won't go 
back to it before I finish. 

The conclusions I propose to present are 
based on a questionnaire to the Conservation 
Departments of the United States and 
Canada, sent out by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Replies were received from 
40 States, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and 6 Provinces in Canada. 

Before going into the figures I must call 
your attention to the fact that these statistics 
are not entirely homogeneous as each State 
has different fish and game laws; some cover 
dog law enforcement; some cover trapping, 
and others include or exclude fish law or 
motor boat prosecutions. Consequently I 


have had to be a little general in my inter- 
pretations. 


If, as a result, my conclusions 





are a little out of focus for any particular 
State or Province, you must remember that 
I am trying to show a picture of the United 
States and Canada as a whole. 

The statistics are based on a comparison 
of the present 2-year period with the pre- 
vious 2-year period. As will appear. I am 
quite conscious that this covered the end 
of the war and that as a consequence the 
statistics form a basis only for the short 
term view and that we shall have to look 





“OUTLOOK IN WILDLIFE 


By Mr. S. DALE FURS7, 
sylvania Federation of 


liamsport, 


for deeper trends to guide us in any think- 
ing or prophesy for the long term. I believe, 
however, that the statistics are so uniform 
that the conclusions I propose to present may 
be said with confidence to be well founded, 
I believe also that they will show each of 
you that your problems are shared by the 
others. 


In*making this statement I want it clearly 
understood that I hope I am addressing no 
one from South Dakota. In the face of a 
95% increase in licenses (and almost half 
of her licenses are non-resident) she has 
had only a 23% increase in _ prosecutions, 
only a $3,000 increase in penalties collected, 
considers that she has no law-enforcement 
problem, and does not agree with those who 
believe that we have a game law crime wave. 
I have also not weighted any of my other 
figures by including her statistics, because 
I consider her situation not typical in any 
way. 

The first questions involved the percentage 
increase or decrease in prosecutions as be- 
tween the two periods. Every State and 
Province showed an increase. The low was 
6% in Minnesota, and the high was 500% 
in Nevada. It appeared in two states and 





Checking hunting licenses is a daily routine with Pennsylvania Game Protectors during 


the hunting seasons. 
outer garment between the shoulders. 


According to law the license must be prominently displayed on the 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT" 


Jr, Vice President Penn- 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, Wil- 


Pennsylvania 


three provinces that the increase in prose- 
cutions stemmed primarily from a more 
active enforcement program. It was a factor 
in a few other states, but primarily the 
causes were those which I shall discuss in 
connection with the third question. Prob- 
ably the greatest increase in number of 
prosecutions was California, whose percent- 
age increase was 100%, while Pennsylvania, 

Michigan, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Washington, which compare with or ex- 
ceed California in number of licenses sold, 
shower percentage increases from about 
20% to 60%. The average by states increase 
in the United States was 848% and in 
Canada was 89%. 

The second question asked for a tabulation 
of penalties collected in the current bien- 
nium as against the preceding. Here again 
we see California coming to the fore with 
a current collection of $370,312 as against 
a previous $162,809. Her closest follower is 
Pennsylvania with $228,252 currently as 
against $138,071 previously, and in turn by 
Michigan with a current of $181,048 as 
against a previous $143,911. This number 
of dollars combined with California’s per- 
centage of increase in prosecutions indicates 
it as having the largest enforcement problem 
on its hands of any State or Province. [| 
believe this conclusion to be reliable even 
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A game protector helping a successful hunter to dress and tag his deer. 





hos ® 


Each person 


killing a big game animal in Pennsylvania must tag it within an hour after the kill. 


though we cannot be sure that the prose- 
cutions in all cases cover an identical class 
of violations. 

It is interesting also to note that the total 
increase in penalties as ketween the bien- 
niums was from $1,455,400 to $2,433,293 in 
the 40 reporting states, and from $62,117 to 
$115,134 in the reporting provinces. 

The third question asked for a _ state- 
ment as to the contributing factors to the 
increases in prosecutions. Here the answers 
were quite uniform and as expected. I have 
indicated before that increased enforcement 
was not a primary factor. I think we may 
accept it as a fact that the percentage of 
increase in prosecutions reflects an increase 





we se . 


Game protectors must be provided with a wide variety of equipment in order that they 


can fulfill the requirements of law enforcement. 


They also undertake many additional 


duties such as the stocking of live-trapped rabbits as shown above. 








in violations. At least it is apparent that 
the reporting departments so consider it. 
Actually my own opinion is that an in- 
creased rate of prosecutions reflects a higher 
rate of violations. I believe that the per- 
centage of unprosecuted violations goes up 
with the increase in violations faster than 
the rate of prosecutions goes up. This is 
particularly true where there is a lack of 
trained personnel, and I don’t find anyone 
reporting an adequate enforcement staff. 


I should rate the contributing factors in 
the increased violations generally as follows: 
Post-war psychology; an increase in the 
number of hunters and fishermen; better 
economic conditions; and the high cost of 
living. Nearly all states reported a com- 
bination of the above factors, but 20 in- 
cluded the general “school’s out” attitude 
of the Servicemen toward their hunting 
and fishing privileges. Eighteen included 
the increased number of hunters, which, of 
course, included Servicemen. Fourteen in- 
cluded the availability of cash and ammuni- 
tion; and eleven felt that the high cost of 
meat was a contributing factor. 


It doesn’t take much analysis to see that 
these factors are a perfectly normal out- 
growth of conditions and developments over 
the last few years. I regret, however, to 
say that none of the reporting agencies 
drew any distinction between the factors 
which affect the long-term enforcement out- 
look as against the short-term outlook, and 
I must admit that I am more interested in 
the long-term than in the short-term. 

The fourth question asked for the outlook. 
Again ky analysis of the answers we find 
that there is approximately a two to one 
feeling that the problem is being solved. 
This is, of course, gratifying and I hope that 
the optimism is justified. Also, I happen to 
believe it is, for reasons I hope to mention 
after I have finished with the statistics. 


(Continued on Page .24) 
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SPORTSMEN FLUNK CONSERVATION 


16 Million Hunters and Fishermen Fail to Act 


Leading Airplane Manufacturer and President of 


When things go wrong, and we can lay 
the blame on someone else, few of us ad- 
vertise, or are even aware of, our own 
responsibility for the course of events. If 
our car is in collision, the driver of the 
other vehicle is the guilty party—not our- 
selves. Should we oversleep, the alarm 
clock is at fault, and not our failure to set 
it properly. And if our public servants do 
not carry out our desires, we berate their 
eussedness or their stupidity, and not our 
own failure to make our wishes known. 


It occurs to me that the lack of more sub- 
stantial progress in the preservation and 
restoration of our natural resources is due 
more to public apathy than to any other 
cause. Most sportsmen are far more vocifer- 
ous in their criticism of constituted author- 
ity for failure to act vigorously and wisely 
in behalf of our woods, waters and wildlife, 
than in presenting sound reasons for such 
action and making it crystal clear that they 
expect it to be taken. 


Our public officials, state and national, are 
intensely interested in carrying out the will 
of the people, not only because most of them 
sincerely wish to do a good job, but also 
because it would be bad politics to do other- 
wise. The office-holder who consistently 
runs counter to the just demands of his con- 
stituents does not go far in public life. 


We sportsmen just aren’t playing our cards 
properly today. Devotees of gunning and 
angling are more numerous than at any 
time in history. Sales of hunting and fish- 
ing licenses reached an all-time high in 1946. 
[t is conservatively estimated that at least 
one out of every eight Americans now finds 
healthful recreation with rod or gun. If no 
other portion of our population was con- 
cerned, the united voice of this group would 
have the respectful attention of every polit- 
ical ear. 


We are also guilty of failure to bring up 
overwhelming reinforcements. Students of 
conservation and world history have sub- 
mitted convincing evidence that the welfare, 
indeed the very existence, of our Nation is 
dependent upon the wise administration of 
our natural resources. It is not alone the 
sportsman’s concern, it is vital to the wel- 
fare of every living American. But it is 
up to the sportsman to help publicize this 
fact. 


Water and soil, prime essentials for wild- 
life, are likewise prime essentials for human 
life. Fortunately, measures to conserve 
these essentials, through establishment of 
headwater ponds, terracing of farms, and 
planting of soil-binding trees, shrubs, vines 
and grasses, are in themselves directly and 
immediately helpful to wildlife. Therefore, 
the need for such measures is naturally more 
evident to the sportsman than to any other 


By GLENN L. MARTIN 


Maryland Sportsmen, Inc. 


group, with the possible exception of the 
farmer. 

Consequently, we, as sportsmen, share with 
the farmer the prime responsibility for im- 
pressing upon our lawmakers the impor- 
tance of adequate provision for soil and water 
conservation, and of other measures more 
exclusively for the benefit of wildlife, and 
in enlisting the active support of thinking 
men in all walks of life for general conser- 
vation measures, whose value to our entire 
population cannot be disputed. 
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We are more numerous and powerful tha 
ever before. We have a _ responsibility tp 
generations yet unborn to use this power 
Let us, then, be active individually ané 
through our clubs and associations in de. 
manding of our elected representatives and 
candidates for office that they commit then. 
selves to the protection of the resources that 
have made our country great. 


But in our use of the power that is our. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HE beautiful Cumberland Valley of 

southern Pennsylvania is really the 
northward extension, from the Potomac to 
the Susquehanna, of the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. I lived in the former country 
for a period of thirty-three years, where I 
enjoyed some of the very best quail hunt- 
ing then to be had in America. It was 
there also that I did my grouse hunting and 
my trout-fishing; but, as the saying goes, 
that is another story. 

It must have been a happy hunting-ground 
for the Indians; for many of the names are 
of Indian origin—Conococheague, Conodo- 
guinet, Taia Menta Sacta—this last being the 
name of a noble spring, and the meaning of 
the name is Never-Failing Water. There, 
io used to indulge my hobby of col- 
€cting Indian relics. I recall finding, in a 
brief afternoon’s hunt, on a campsite at the 


ga of two streams, forty-seven arrow- 
s. 
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The Valley, some fifty miles long by 
twenty wide, used to be full of quail. They 
had everything a quail needs: plenty of 
good flowing water, countless fields of wheat- 
stubble, briared fencerows and brushy creek - 
banks. And if the winters were sometimes 
severe, there were dense pine thickets and 
honeysuckle jungles to which the birds 
could resort. I never thought much of going 
out on a brief November afternoon and kill- 
ing fifteen birds or so. I hunted in the 
Valley, and did not tackle the hills unless 
I was after grouse. But it happened that as 
I was working one afternoon on a covey in 
Jeff Meadows’ pasture, that he walked down 
from his barn to see me. We were old 
friends, and he let me hunt his place. 

I showed him the three birds I had killed. 

“Shucks,” he said contemptuously, “them’s 
babies.” 

“What do you mean, ‘babies’?” I retorted 
defensively. 








THOSE BIG MOUNTAIN BOYS 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Like the Psalmist, Jeff lifted up his eyes 
to the hills. 

“If you'll take your dog up in them laurel 
thickets, you'll see quail as is quail—big 
covies, too—twenty-five and thirty birds. 
But they fly like mountain pheasants.” 

While, of course, I had always noticed 
differences in the size of quail, they seemed 
to me to be incident to age. A hunter fre- 
quently runs into a late-hatched covey in 
the autumn. Some of the birds may not be 
more than half-grown. However, the ones 
I had just showed Jeff were mature, and of 
standard size. The weight of such a bird 
will be about four ounces. 

“This covey I have scattered,” I told Jeff, 
“had about fourteen birds in it, and all were 
full grown. Do you mean to tell me there 
are bigger and better covies in the moun- 
tain?” 

“There be,” he answered simply. 

“IT reckon you saw them when you were 
tending your still,’ I suggested. 

“No,” he said with painstaking honesty, 
“that’s over in the far woodlot.” 

“And you think I’ll have some sport up 
yonder?” I asked, looking dubiously at the 
rather precipitous mountain slope. 

“You can if you find ’em. Is that there 
dog of yours any good?” 

It was his turn to look dubious; for he was 
looking at Mike, a regular mutt of a 
pointer, with plebeian written all over him 
But though he had no social background, 
Mike was a tireless hunter and a game 
getter. I never owned a worse-looking or 
a better dog. 

“Now, Jeff,” I said, “that mountain is a 
big place, even for a good dog and a keen 
hunter. Have you any suggestions as to 
where I might find one of these giant covies 
of overgrown birds?” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HE Midget Fawn whom we call “Snooper” 

was originally called Walter, but as soon 
as he was able to walk he gave himself his 
present name which he knows very well. 
Calling “Snooper” will bring him runninz 
from any part of the house. 

From the very beginning of his life the 
little fawn has been unusual. He owes his 
life to a dog—the natural enemy of deer. 
It was the excited barking of Teddy, our 
‘hound, that caused my father, Ernie Wentzel, 
to stop and investigate. To his surprise he 
found a deer that had been hit by a car 
and knocked over the bank on the tower 
mountain road. As the tiny fawn was as- 
sisted into the world his mother died. Being 
a very tiny baby (we found later he 
weighed just one pound and four ounces) 
he couldn’t stay in the woods so he was 
brought home to live with inexperienced but 
willing foster parents. We first called Miles 
Reeder, the District Game Protector, who 
later informed us that Mr. Gordon, State 
Game Commissioner, had granted us permis- 
sion to act as parents to Snooper. 


Snooper’s diet was a real problem. For 
the first 48 hours of his life he was fed a 
small amount of warm milk from a medicine 
dropper every hour (night and day). At 
the beginning of his third day he graduated 
to an ounce of milk from a bottle every 
hour and a half. His next schedule was 
two ounces every two hours, and from that 
he has progressed,-with many mistakes and 
alterations, to his present formula of seven 
ounces every four hours. Since he is now 
seven weeks old this diet is supplemented 





by baby cereal, strained carrots, which he 
doesn’t like, and his favorite food, plenty of 
bread and butter. 


His present formula was prescribed by Dr. 
Robert Little when Snooper was three weeks 
old. At this time he had a serious case of 
indigestion caused by eating grass. It was 
impossible for his baby teeth to cut the 
grass but after the lawn was mowed he had 
a wonderful time eating it. At the time we 
thought he was very clever but the next 
morning we had a mighty sick little deer. 
His tiny stomach was hard as a billiard ball, 
he was too weak to stand and he didn’t even 
recognize his bottle. It was this last fact 
that made me realize how sick he was. At 
this time he weighed three pounds, fourteen 
ounces and was thirteen and one-half inches 
tall. 


The week that followed his grass eating 
was a horrible nightmare made up mostly of 
coaxing Snooper to eat, being elated when 
he could stand and swallow a few drops 
of milk, then heartbroken when he again 
seemed worse. On the night of his third 
week’s birthday I held him all night and I 
doubt if I will ever forget the pitiful little 
“maaa” he would cry everytime I tried to 
put him on his rug. The next morning 
very early I called Dr. Little who told me 
that the milk of magnesia and castor oil I 
had already given was satisfactory, then after 
a few more directions for Snooper’s immedi- 
ate relief he prescribed the daily formula 
of dextri-maltose and mineral oil with his 
milk. This formula did the trick and he is 
still thriving on it. However, he still gets 
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SNOOPER 


The Midget Fawn 


By KATHRYN TYSON 


sick every time he eats grass. For his ow 
sake I hope he is not developing a huma 
stomach from the baby food he is eating 
It seems to agree with him and we notice g 
big difference in his strength which we 
measure by the number of things he is able 
to reach or knock down, including maga. 
zines, vases of flowers and his favorite spor 
upsetting the waste can. One evening he 
even had the strength to jump into the bath. 
tub—getting out wasn’t so easy. 


Snooper has been very fortunate in having 
excellent medical care because our family 
friend and physician, Dr. Shuman, checks 
him regularly and actually prescribes for 
his baby upsets. 


We know now that the calcium we have 
been feeding him has made his teeth not 
only strong but sharp. Our coffee table 
bears a few perfect specimens of his dental 
makeup. 


Never having had a mamma deer Snooper 
actually seems to regard me as his mother, 
and will allow me to hold him at any time 
and in any position. However, he refuses to 
be held even by others who feed him and 
kicks so violently that any one trying t 
hold him is in danger of being kicked in the 
face. When he is frightened by a loud noise 
or something he can not understand he 
runs to me to be picked up, then hides his 
face against my neck and sits very quietly 

Snooper has never slept outside a night 
in his life—all seven weeks of it. His bed 
is a rug on the bathroom floor and he goes 
there when he gets sleepy. During the day 
he walks around in a wire pen in the yard 
but most of his exercise he gets when he 
goes for walks in the maple grove back 
our home. He can already run many times 
as fast as I, but he makes no attempt W 
run away. 


Needless to say Snooper is not house 
broken. ‘He plays in the yard for a while 
after each feeding and that solves the prob 
lem most of the time. When it dosn't there 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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HORSE SENSE 


By W. C. SHAFFER 


Chief, Division of Law Enforcement 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Ed. Note: This article originally appeared 
as a chapter in Mr. Shaffer’s fine book “Greed 
and Carelessness,” the only complete pub- 
lished analysis of hunting accidents, their 
cause and prevention. It is reprinted with 
the author’s permission. 


THOROUGH application of common, 

ordinary, unadulterated “horse sense” 
would do much to help solve the hunting 
accident problem. But unfortunately horse 
sense cannot be injected hypodermically into 
thoughtless hunters in large supersaturated 
doses. 


We never really understand the full meas- 
ure of the words “sudden death,” until we 
see a hunter with most of his head shot off, 
gun at his side, as he attempted to crawl 
through a fence with a loaded firearm. One 
of the most striking discoveries in the analy- 
sis of the hunting accident problem is the 
heavy percentage of self-inflicted injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal. No single state 
appears to be immune to them. A glance 
at the figures submitted by several of the 
states for the year 1945 indicates the serious- 
ness of this particular problem. Expressed 
in percentages of the total number of acci- 
dents New York led the list with 341%. 
Next followed Michigan with 22.4%. Third 
is Pennsylvania with 18.6%, and so the list 
continues; all self-inflicted injuries. 


The long list of senseless accidents with 
loaded firearms is shocking. Among them 
are: 


1. Using the gun for a club. 

2. Carrying loaded firearms in or on 
vehicles, such as automobiles, tractors and 
combines. 

3. Resting muzzle on shoe. 

4. Crawling through, over, or under a 
fence. 

5. Pulling gun over a wall. 

6. Inserting improper shell. 

7. Climbing or descending a tree with 
loaded firearms. 

8. Barrel obstructed with mud, or other 
foreign substance. 

9. Playing with gun. 

10. Holding gun by muzzle. 


All of the foolish accident cases did not 
occur in a single state, but if one of them 
struck a familiar chord and your face got 


— that incident propably occurred in your 
State, 


4 averting a non-fatal, self-inflicted acci- 
a an administrator tersely stated, “Shot 
th feet while trying to kill a rabbit run- 


hing up pant leg.” 


Another state obliged with this one, “While 
ae hunter was using his gun as a club, by 
olding the barrel, the rabbit kicked the 
trigger of the gun.” 


One hunter blamed his accident on the 
°g. He sat down to rest, laid the firearm 
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on the ground beside him. His dog stepped 
on the trigger; now his dog’s master has 
no right hand. 


Two boys chased a rabbit into a long 
railroad culvert. Then they stood at oppo- 
site ends of the culvert and fired. They 
went to the hospital together. 


Just why a hunter would attempt to kill 
a snake with the stock of his gun, and 
severely injure himself, is difficult to under- 
stand. 


Even the most skeptical person should 
agree that these accidents could have been 
eliminated entirely, had the victims applied 
a little horse sense. 

When we witness an adult man, resting 
the muzzle of a loaded shotgun on his foot, 
holding the stock under his arm while he 
lights a cigarette, and see the gun discharged, 
we can readily understand how the acci- 
dent happened, but we can’t understand 
why it should happen. Simply “breaking” 
the shotgun would have saved his two toes, 
a costly medical and hospital bill, and a limp 
for the rest of his life. 

Another case history illustrates the point 
perfectly: A twenty-one year old farmer, 
living in the western part of the state, who 
had been hunting for the past six years, 


went rabbit hunting. He shot at a rabbit 
and thought he had crippled it. An old 
three-strand wire fence separated him from 
where he thought the rabbit should be. He 
investigated, found some hair from the 
rabbit and set his gun through the fence. 
When he attempted to go through the fence, 
he said, he must have tramped on the wire 
and discharged the gun. The pellets from 
his 16-guage shotgun entered his left chest, 
between the seventh and eighth rib, causing 
a serious chest injury that confined him to 
a hospital for several months. The accident 
occurred in November. Seven months later 
when the hearing was held he testified that 
his wound was still draining. Had the 
victim in this case taken but a moment to 
“break” the gun before crawling through 
the fence the accident could not have oc- 
curred. Today he is much wiser—the hard 
way. 


Many of the hunting accidents, in addi- 
tion to those self-inflicted, could have been 
avoided had reasonable precautions been 
observed. Consider the following case as an 
example: Two lads, sixteen and seventeen 
years respectively, were hunting rabbits. 
The rabbit jumped up between the youths 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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HIS year, as in no year since early 

Colonial days, most hunters will be gun- 
ning not only for recreation but also for 
food. World War Two served to introduce 
to many Twentieth Century Americans the 
novel experience of eating wild game and 
with the present high cost of living, scarcity 
ef many dietary staples, and high cost of 
most domestic meats, this experience is 
bound to continue. 

And why shouldn’t it? Many Pennsyl- 
vania housewives know now, as never be- 
fore, that the old fear that wild game has a 
wild and tart taste is absolutely groundless, 
provided a little effort and imagination is 
used in preparing it for the family table. 
Our pioneering forefathers considered wild 
turkey, grouse, quail, wild ducks, and geese 
so good, in fact, that they were generally 
a part of the daily menu. Of course, the 
supply of wild game is so limited today that 
it is impossible to enjoy its eating every day 
of the year but, certainly, the gunners of 
the family will be able to provide something 
more than a ruddy face and chilled hands 
when they return from the hunt. 

The pioneers of our country had a high 
regard for game because they had to depend 
upon wild animals for their meat supply. 


Editor’s Note: This article is aimed 
primarily at the ladies and the part they 
can play in the “haul of the wild.” It 





contains several time-tested recipes for 
cooking game. For a more complete cov- 
erage of the culinary treatment wild ani- 
mals should receive, Frank G. Ashbrook 
and Edna N. Sater of the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service recently prepared a fine 
book—“Cooking Wild Game”—published 
by the Orange Judd Publishing Company 
of New York which should be available 
at your local book-dealer. Another fine 
booklet concerning the preparation of 
deer meat may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing the Pennsylvania State 
College Agricultural Extension Service 
and requesting Circular No. 300, “Dress- 
ing and Cooking Venison.” 


All pioneer women knew how to prepare 
game; they either cooked the fresh meat for 
immediate consumption or cured it by pick- 
ling, smoking and drying to preserve it for 
later use. 

Animals living in the wild are for the most 
part vegetarian—plants, seeds, fruits, and 
berries forming the bulk of their food habits. 
They do not live in crowded conditions and 
they are surprisingly sanitary. Thus, game 
meat is healthful food, heat-giving, savory, 
tasty, and easily digested. 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife, don’t let that 
successful, happy hunter husband of yours 
tour the neighborhood trying to make a gift 
of his game this year. If he has a rabbit or 
two in the hand when he returns from the 
day’s hunting, try this technique. After the 
rabbit has been dressed and cut in pieces 
for frying, soak it in salt water for 8 to 10 
hours. Then remove it from the water, drain 
and roll in flour. Next, place Bre’r Cotton- 
tail in a hot skillet containing lard or butter 
—a lump about the size of a small hen egg— 
cover the skillet and fry the bunny to a 
golden brown. Turn and fry on both sides. 





Season the meat with salt and pepper and 
if you wish, gravy may be made by adding 
flour and hot water to the skillet after the 
meat has been removed. Sound good? You 
bet it is. 

Or, perhaps, your family’s taste would 
be touched more by smothered rabbit and 
onions. Just clean the bunny and cut him 
into small pieces. Season with salt and 
paprika; dredge with flour; melt 3 table 
spoons of butter in the skillet; saute the 
rabbit in butter until browned; cover the 
bunny thickly with sliced onions sprinkled 
with salt; and pour in one cup sour cream 
Then, just cover the skillet and let the 
rabbit simmer for one hour. Or you cal 
place this delicious dish in an oven at 3 
degrees and bake it until it’s tender. 

Here’s still another way to a hunter’s heart 
Cut the rabbit into two or three pieces, place 
it in a saucepan, barely cover with water, 
cover the pan, and simmer until tender. Add 
the salt when partially cooked. Drain and 
measure the liquid, remove the meat from 
the bones in large pieces. Then heat thre 


tablespoons of butter in a skillet, add tw 


tablespoons of finely chopped onion and two 
tablespoons of chopped parsley. Cook for 
about four minutes, stirring constantly. Us 
1% tablespoons of flour to each cup of liquid 
and mix well with the seasoning. Add 
liquid and stir until thickened, adding mot 
salt if needed, and a dash of tabasco. MB 
well with the rabbit meat and pour intoé 
baking dish. Cover with a pastry cms 
and bake in a moderate oven until the top* 
a golden brown. 

If the hunters in the household bag a # 
squirrels this fall, try this treatment in the 
culinary department. Cut the carcass. 
halves, quarters or smaller pieces if d 
Sprinkle both sides of the meat with 
and pepper. It is optional whether the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A field course can be set up on most 
another good activity for your club. 


E words “bow and arrow” probably 

create as many mental pictures as there 
are people who read these lines. Some will 
think of children’s toys with rubber tipped 
arrows; others will think of the umbrella- 
rib kows of their boyhood days; still others 
will think of curvaceous beauties in shorts 
on some green turfed college campus grace- 
fully shooting arrows at targets of many 
colors. A few readers may think of hunt- 
ing with the bow and arrow, or as it is 
called among archers—Field Archery. 

Field Archery is defined as the use of the 
bow and arrow to shoot at unknown dis- 
tances in all kinds of weather conditions at 
all kinds of targets—stumps, clumps of grass, 
bushes, and live game in season—and over 
all manner of terrain. It’s the type of 
archery first popularized by Maurice and 
Will Thompson, later by Art Young and 
Saxton Pope, and today by Howard Hill 
and hundreds of less celebrated bowmen. 
Archery reaches its highest development in 
the use of the bow and arrow as a hunting 
weapon for the taking of both large and 
small game. 

During the last ten years the sport of 
archery has experienced a revival of inter- 
est of unprecedented proportion, and today 
there are more people than ever before who 
are turning to archery for sport and re- 
laxation. Whereas, a few years ago the 
number of hunters who used the bow could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
today there are thousands. It is expected 
that this year at least 7500 people will hunt 
with the bow and arrow in the state of 
Wisconsin, and over 6000 have signified their 
intention to hunt in like manner in Michi- 
gan. While these figures are small in com- 
Parison to the several hundred thousand 
amen who will hunt with rifle and 
eg the amazing thing is the way in 

ch archery has grown in popularity. 


of the sportmen’s farms in the State. 


It is 


What has brought about the revival of 
archery, and what has motivated the growth 
of interest on the part of the public? Much 
of the credit is due to a handful of far 
sighted men whose major interest is archery. 
Largely through the efforts of this small 
group, the Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation was formed, the avowed purpose 
of which is to promote better understanding 
between all sportsmen, to encourage the 
use of the bow and arrow as_ hunting 
weapons, to extend measures for the con- 
servation of natural resources, and to plan 
and to conduct organized competition in 
archery. 


The desire on the part of archers in all 
parts of the country led to the establishment 
of the National Field Archers Round for 
standard competition. Briefly the round 
consists of 14 targets varying in size from 
6 inches to 24 inches in diameter, and located 
at distances of 20 feet to 80 yards. There 
are two scoring circles on the target face, 
a bulls eye which measures one-half the 
diameter of the target, and a surrounding 
ring. A hit in the bulls eye scores “5”, while 
a hit in the surrounding ring is “3”. Four 
arrows are shot at each target, making a 
total possible score of 20 for one target, 
or 280 for the fourteen target lay-out. Any 
score over 100 is considered an expert score. 
The location of the targets and the shooting 
positions are arranged so as to approximate 
as nearly as possible the conditions which 
one would normally encounter while hunt- 
ing. To this end targets are placed in 
wooded areas and in open fields, uphill and 
down, across water if possible, in gullies 
and ravines, sometimes in shade and other 
times in open light. While it is impossible 
to duplicate the exact target set-up that 
will occur in hunting, such is the purpose 
of the course. Much of the success in this 
respect depends upon the imagination and 
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FIELD ARCHERY 


By STAN BAER 


ingenuity of those who lay out the range. 

To find a range such as has been de- 
scribed would have been difficult five years 
ago, but today there are several hundred 
scattered throughout all parts of the United 
States and Canada. If the interest in archery 
continues to grow at its present rate, the 
time will come in the not too far distant 
future when field archery ranges will be 
as numerous as are golf courses at the pres- 
ent writing. In Pennsylvania there are many 
outstanding examples of fine range build- 
ing. To mention a few: The Shenange 
Valley Archers, located at Sharon, Pa., and 
affliated with the Western Reserve Fish 
and Game Association; The Susquehanna 
Archers, whose range is on the property of 
the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County; The Lebanon County Field Archers, 
affiliated with the Steelstown Gunning Club; 
The Reading Archers; York Archers; Swat- 
ara Archers; Lancaster Archery Club; War- 
ren Archers; Pine Grove and The Downing- 
town Field Archers. A hearty invitation is 
extended to all to visit any or all of the 
above ranges at any time and to find out 
by personal experience the pleasure and 
relaxation that can be afforded by the sport 
of archery. 


In our State of Pennsylvania, all archery 
activities including Field Archery are under 
the direction of the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association. This year, for the first 
time in the history of the sport, regional 
shoots were held in order to determine 
regional champions. Three tournaments 
were held during the month of July, one at 
Sharon for the western area, one at Wil- 
liamsport for the central, and one at Lebanon 
for the eastern division. The climax of the 
shooting season was the tournament held at 
York over Labor Day week end to deter- 


(Continued on Page 29) 





One of the archers enjoys lunch on 


the field course of the Steelestown 


Gun Club. 
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WHICH CHOKE? 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


TH question of which choke to choose for upland bird and 
waterfowl shooting is one that puzzles many young hunters, 
and even quite a number of experienced gunners can’t decide 
on full, modified, improved cylinder, skeet boring or full choke. 
Of course, a double gun gives a man two degrees of choke, but 
even here he must decide between full-modified and modified- 
improved cylinder, or some other combination. 


The easiest way to answer the choke question is to suggest 
installation of a Poly Choke, Cutts Compensator or Weaver Choke 
on a single-barrel gun. Any of these devices gives a selection 
of choke on the same barrel. Recommending one of them, how- 
ever, actually is dodging the issue. 

You can have a Poly Choke, with its rapid change through nine 
degrees of choke, on your gun, but you still have to decide 
which one to use before you start into an upland cover or the 
ducks swing into range. You can’t “shift gears” while the birds 
are within shooting distance. You must decide which choke 
you want ahead of time—and that is the same decision that you 
have to make in buying a new gun without the gadget. 

The most efficient gun I ever shot on pheasants was a 20-gauge 
Ithaca double with 26-inch barrels, bored full choke in the leit 
and improved cylinder in the right. With this gun I could take 
a bird dodging around a clump of. brush at 15 yards with the 
right barrel or drop him stone dead at 40 in the open with the left. 

Obviously, it would be absurd for me to suggest that everyone 
rush out and buy an identical gun. Many other factors helped 
to make it satisfactory for me, among them being weight, balance, 
length of stock, drop, pitch and possibly some others, not the 
least of which was the fact that I shot this gun enough so that 
it was as familiar to me as my right hand. 

Ray Holland, who has shot every variety of upland game bird 
and waterfowl in North America—and more of them than most 
young shooters probably ever will see—has an interesting story 
which he tells when the subject of choke comes up. 

When the Winchester Model 97 pump came out he bought the 
first one he could lay hands on, and he got two barrels, a 28-inch 
modified and a 30-inch full choke. As soon as he got it he took 
it duck hunting on the Missouri River, and he happened to 
choose the modified barrel. He shot so well that day that he 
decided to try it again. 

The eventual outcome was that he has shot that gun enough 
to wear out two complete mechanisms—the third set of “internal 
workings” is in it now—and the full-choke barrel never has been 
used yet. That is a lot of shooting. And when you consider that 
it included woodcock, grouse, pheasants, quail, Hungarian par- 
tridge, ducks, geese, prairie chickens and several other varieties, 
it is a pretty good recommendation for a modified-choke gun. 
_ An interesting sidelight is that Ray also owns three beautiful 
mported double guns, a light 12, a heavy 12 and a 20, but admits 
that he still shoots better with the old Model 97 than he does 
with any of the others. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


HANDLING GAME 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE primary purpose in the life of a gun dog is the successful 

handling of game. He is a specialist in the field because he makes 
it possible for his master to determine the location of a bird and 
allows the gunner ample time to reach the scene and prepare 
himself for a clean kill. No matter how efficiently a dog may 
search and locate game, he cannot be classed as a finished gun 
dog unless he possesses a thorough knowledge of bird habits and 
characteristics and understands the distance to approach—close 
enough to make the bird sit tight, yet far enough to prevent a 
flush. Speed, endurance, heart and courage, stylish points and 
gentlemanly backing are wonderful qualities in a dog and con- 
tribute greatly to field perfection, yet an animal with all the 
class in the book will fail to warm your heart unless he has 
been bred, trained and experienced in the fine art of game handling. 

Bird dogs are as individualistic as people and are as different 
as thumb prints. This is especially true in the manner in which 
they point their game. One may point fifty feet from the bird and 
another dog equally as good may point almost on top of his 
quarry. The element of time, weather conditions, locality, cover 
and general game disturbances will vary the technique used by 
pointing dogs; however, the greatest variation is brought about 
by the game bird itself. The grouse requires entirely different 
handling from the ringneck and quail, woodcock, prairie chickens 
and sharp-tails all require individual pointing attention if a hunt 
is to be highly successful and pleasing. It is easy to understand 
why we cannot expect a single bird dog to efficiently work on 
all upland game birds when we study the birds sufficiently, even 
if locality and cover were the same. Once in a great while we 
find a rare canine great that possesses the brains and adjustability 
to handle them all; however, such cases are very few and 
far between. 

A game bird that has managed to escape hungry predators, 
lived through adverse weather conditions and dodged scatter gun 
loads long enough to become full grown, acquires a powerful 
amount of experience and education in ways and means to fully 
protect himself. He becomes a wise ol’ bird who can make 
it very difficult for our best dogs to handle. 

Last year in West Virginia, I had the rare opportunity of 
witnessing a ruffed grouse being pointed by my setter dog. In all 
my years of bird hunting I have never seen anything to compare 
with the performance of that bird in the woods on that warm 
November afternoon. I sat down on a small bank beside a clear 
path on an old tote road and leaned back against a tree for a 
much neded rest and my dog was returning to my whistle. 
As he came running down the path toward me, I saw him snap 
into a beautiful point and I knew he had a nose full of scent. 
About twenty-five feet in front of his accurate nose, I saw the 
grouse in the naked open path ketween him and me. The bird 
dropped his wings down low to the ground and his beedy 
excited eyes and noble head turned quickly and unevenly in all 
directions. Silently, yet like a flash, he made for cover under 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Cresson Community Sportsmen’s 
Ass’n Acquires Recreational Site 


The Cresson Community Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation have an ambitious project involving 
the development of a community recreational 
park. This center will be for Cresson, and 
the surrounding towns and townships. It 
requires an initial outlay of $3500 to acquire 
the site, which was raised by the sale of 
shares to the members of the Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

The project was launched at a meeting ol 
the Association in February of this year. 
The proposed community recreational park 
has approximately 64 acres which include the 
site of a fishing dam, swimming pool and a 
large frame structure which will be used 
as a club house by the members of the 
sportsmen’s group. The title for this tract 
was turned over to the Cresson Community 
Sportsmen’s Association on August 29, 1947. 


The proposed recreational park was form- 
erly owned by B. W. Harding of Cresson. 
Pa. It is reached over highway route No. 
45 and is situated in Allegheny Township, 
most commonly known as Cressoretto, being 
about midway between Cresson and Loretto. 
It has ideal advantages for swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicing, shooting, tennis, quoits 
and other popular outdoor sports. 

Plans for developing the property include 
restoring the dam, swimming pool, erecting 
picnic areas, trap, rifle and pistol ranges. It 
will be available not only to members and 
their families, but to the entire community 
and adjacent towns and townships. 

The history of the organization (ates back 
to August 29, 1946, when the first -athering 
was held with 24 members present. Largely 
instrumental in forming this organization 
was Russell J. Benden and Gerald A. Plum- 
mer, who were later elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1946, the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The membership at the pres- 
ent time numbers 470 and a drive is being 
conducted to increase same to 1000 for the 
year 1948. 

At a meeting on January 20, 1947 a com- 
mittee was appointed to negotiate with Mr. 
B. W. Harding for purchase of the proposed 
recreational site. The Committee was Ger- 
ald A. Plummer, Chairman, Attorney J. H. 





Connell, Jr., Russell J. Benden and C. R. 


Tobin. 


At the annual fall meeting of the Silver 
Lake Rod and Gun Club of Susquehanna 
County on October 15, members justifiably 
indulged in hearty back-slappings. Accord- 
ing to Lou Smith, the club’s president, 1947 
was the most active and successful in the 
fifteen-year history of the club. One or 
the highlights of the year’s activities was 
the club’s annual field day at which it acted 
as host to all of Susquehanna County’s out- 
door clubs. Attendance was well over 1000 
people. In addition Mr. Smith pointed with 
pride at the record of physical improvements 
made during the year. Trap and_ skeet 
grounds have been put in first-class con- 
dition floodlights installed in the parking 
areas, 50 tons of gravel roadbed laid down 
and the interior of the clubhouse itself im- 
proved with new masonite walls. To date 
160 young pheasants have been released 
from the club’s own pens. And still a hun- 
dred dollars in the klack!—Stanley Russell, 
Director. in charge of publicity 
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Pennsylvania Club Bans Shooting 


to Conserve Waterfowl 


In an all-out effort to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in its program to cop. 
serve the fast-dwindling supplies of ducks 
and geese along the Atlantic flyway, the 
Penn Manor Club of Morrisville, Pa., has 
advised the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
that it will be closed entirely to waterfow) 
shooting during the 1947 hunting season, 


E. T. Balderston, secretary of the club, 
notified Robert J. Hawley, U. S. game man. 
agement agent at Toms River, N. J., that the 
definite decision to close the club lakes and 
marshes to waterfowl hunting had _ beep 
made at the fall board meeting on Septem. 
ber 25. The matter had been under dis. 
cussion by the members for some time. 

The Penn Manor club has more than 4 
members and, according to Mr. Hawley, is 
the largest club in his district, comprising 
southeastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and the first to come out with a program 
of this kind. 


Mr. Balderston also advised that club 
members plan to make their property a 
feeding as well as a sanctuary area and have 
requested the placing of Government “Baited 
Area Warnings” around the area. The offi- 
cers of the club are arranging for the post- 
ing of trespass notices in accordance with 
the state laws of Pennsylvania. The club 
area includes 6,000 acres of fields and lakes. 

“The closing of Penn Manor to waterfowl 
hunting,” Agent Hawley said, “because of 
the low ebb of ducks and geese at the pres- 
ent time is a big boost to conservation in 
this district and can ke held up as an ex- 
ample throughout the entire nation.” 


Association are 
farmers with safety zone cards 
They will be issued upon request 


The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen 
furnishing local 
free of charge. 


and farmers desiring the cards are asked to con 
tact Ellwood Straub, 
chanicsburg 


21 East Keller Street, Me 





Members of the Cresson Community Sportsmen’s Association present when deed to their 
community recreational area was signed are, left to right: John J. Gardner Attorney J. H. 


Connell, Jr., Solicitor; Russell J. Benden, President; B. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


W. Harding; Gerald A. Plummer, 
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Commissioner Lamberton 


Chairman of the 17th American Game Con- 
ference in 1930. Later he became President 
of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 

Ross Leffler was definitely the father of 
the training program for the Commission’s 
Game Protectors and he was almost wholly 
responsible for the establishment of the pres- 
ent Game Commission Training School which 
has been named in his honor in recognition 
of his outstanding service. He was also 
largely responsible for other programs to im- 
prove the administrative setup and opera- 
tions of the Commission. The field personne] 
of the Commission can largely thank Ross 
Leffler for the annual increment plan under 
which they now operate, as well as the merit 
rating system now being used. The latter is 
something which very few agencies similar 
to the Pennsylvania Game Commission have 
ever utilized as a part of their personnel 
management plan. 

Always a firm believer in a sound Public 
Relations program, Mr. Leffler has devoted 
much of his time as a member of the Com- 
mission in addressing organized sportsmen 
from one end of the State to the other, and 
otherwise helping to improve the Depart- 
ment’s Public Relations work. The present 





Cummissioner 
Mrs. Leffler, 


Herman presenting a gift to 


GAME NEws is one of the developments for 
which Ross Leffler is largely responsible. 
Back in 1929, when this official monthly pub- 
lication of the Commission was first printed 
in mimeographed form, he was the real 
“daddy” of the idea and has carefully fol- 
lowed its growth in both size and circulation 
ever since. In all of this Public Relations 
work, it was not unusual for Mr. Leffler to 
spend four or five nights a week appearing 
before organized groups of various kinds. 
Few men have done so much to enlist the 
cooperation of the organized sportsmen and 
other civic groups in the conservation move- 
ment. 

At present Mr. Leffler holds the high office 
of Assistant to the President of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation and in addition to 
his work with the Game Commission, he also 
devotes most of his spare time to many other 
extra-curricular jobs. He was, still is, and 
always will be, a “Scouter,” holding the fol- 
lowing offices in that great youth organiza- 
tion: Member of the Executive Board and 
member of three National Committees— 
Camping and Activities, Personnel, and Ru- 
ral Scouting. He is Chairman of Region IU 
and is a holder of the Silver Beaver and the 
Silver Antelope. Mr. Leffler is also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the Allegheny 
Council (Pittsburgh) and a past president. 

Finally, a summation of his other present 
or recent extra-curricular jobs is as follows: 
Coordinator of Veterans Personnel Division 
of Selective Service, Pittsturgh District; Di- 
rector, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Member, Ohio and Illinois State 
Chambers of Commerce; Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh Better Traffic Committee; Director, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council; Direc- 
tor, Pittsburgh Convention Bureau; Director, 
Pittsburgh Zoological Society; Director, Pitts- 
burgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind; Director, Animal War Relief, Inc.; 
Vice-Chairman, Red Cross Disaster Commit- 
tee, Pittsburgh Chapter; Member, The Penn- 
sylvania Society; and Member, Botanical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

In paying tribute to Mr. Leffler and his 
long record of service to the sportsmen and 
citizens of the Commonwealth, Governor 
Duff said “I was especially anxious to be 
here tonight on behalf of the people otf 
Pennsylvania and a good sportsman. As long 
as we have people who love the outdoors as 
we do, we are going to have the kind of 

America the ‘way of life’ which has 
made this country so famous.” 

Guest speaker Albert M. Day cited Ross 
Leffler as one of the leaders in the conserva- 
tion field. He complimented Pennsylvania on 
its land acquisition program and cited the 
tremendous change that has been made in 
the surface of our country during the last 
300 years. Mr. Day stated “We should an- 
alyze our present assets and see if we can- 
not do a better job with what we have left.’ 

Other laudatory testimonials to Mr. Leffler 
were offered by Honorable David L. Law- 
rence, Mayor, City of Pittsburgh, who 
pointed out that most testimonial dinners 
were given by politicians and for that reason 
Mr. Leffler “should be justly proud of this 
demonstration of good friendship.” John M. 


and 





John M. Phillips 


Phillips, Past President of the Game Com- 
mission, described Mr. Leffler as “The best 
man in America for the job of Commission 
President” while Honorable Gover C. Lad- 
ner, Past President of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, stated “It is 
a real privilege to come from the East to 
the West to say a few words of commenda- 
tion to our honored guest. This section has 
produced two great sportsmen—John M. 
Phillips, and it is not just a coincidence that 
Ross Leffler is the other.” Honorable John M. 
Walker, Member, State Senate, stated “Ross 
Leffler reduced to action what was once 
nothing kut a political promise. His name 
will go down in history as a pioneer and be 
heralded by the licensed hunters of 1975.” 
In the final speech of the evening Hon. Sam- 
uel A. Weiss, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 
termed Mr. Leffler “the ideal sportsman.” 
Others seated at the speaker’s table in- 
cluded Seth Gordon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and Com- 
missioners Nicholas Biddle, Harold Moltz, 
John C. Herman, G. I. Phillips, H. E. Kilgus, 
and B. K. Williams. Oscar Becker, President 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 


(Continued on Page 30) 








Albert M. Day 
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With the passing away of Russell 
Atcheson MacCachran on October 14, 
1947, the Game Commission has lost 
one of its valued, high-ranking offi- 
cials, one whose services cannot easily 
be replaced. Mr. MacCachran held the 
respect of the Commission, sportsmen 
of this Commonwealth, his associates 
in the Harrisburg Office, and the Com- 
mission’s field staff of about 200 men. 

Mr. MacCachran was faithful to his 
trust and in every way reliable in 
action. Being an individual thinker 
and determined in his intentions, his 
management of affairs was invariably 
along practical lines and his adminis- 
trative activities were fully effective. 
His Scotch blood created conservatism 
with resultant economical expenditure 
of sportsmen’s funds. 

Mr. MacCachran was born March 1, 
1886 at Newville, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon graduation from the Newville 
High School, he took a one-year pre- 
paratory scientific course at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. A four-year 
course at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. was completed in 1908 when he 
graduated as a Civil Engineer. Dur- 
ing vacation periods while attending 
Lafayette College, he worked on an 
engineering corps for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company at Altoona. 

From 1909 to July 1917, he was em- 
ployed in an engineering capacity by 
the Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways, and from 1919 to 1929 he was 


IN MEMORIAM 





Russell Atcheson MacCachran 


Director, Field Management Bureau 


a private consulting engineer in 
Bloomsburg. 

He married Miss Margaret Jenkins 
of Bloomsburg in 1917 and the mar- 
riage happily resulted in their having 
two sons, Robert F. and Russell A. Jr, 
both born in Bloomsburg. 


Mr. MacCachran’s first assignment 
by the Game Commission was in 1929 
on a difficult and laborious survey of 
rugged mountain lands in Columbia 


‘County. The Commission had ap- 


proved the purchase of a number of 
contiguous tracts of land, the boun- 


daries of which were very indefinite, 
and the task of locating the lines and 
corners of each tract on the ground 
quite complicated. Having learned of 
Mr. MacCachran’s engineering ability, 
his methodical precision and _ trust- 
worthiness, his services were secured. 
He soon proved his worth, and on 
August 1, 1930 was appointed to the 
position of engineer on the regular 
salary payroll. 


On June 17, 1936, he became As- 
sistant Director of the former Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands, in charge of 
land acquisition, and on October 25, 
1943 became Assistant to the Com- 
missions’ Executive Director. 

Upon a general reorganization of 
the Commission’s functions and activi- 
ties which became effective September 
1, 1946, Mr. MacCachran became Di- 
rector of the Field Management Bu- 
reau, one of three bureaus created 
under the new setup, which position 
he held until his regrettable death. In 
this capacity, he directed all field ac- 
tivities, except game farms and re- 
search, dealing directly with the seven 
Field Division Supervisors. His ad- 
ministrative duties included enforce- 
ment of game laws, training new men 
to become game protectors, and the 
management of the 850,000 acres of 
State Game Lands as well as the 
various classifications of lands for 
which the Commission leases the hunt- 
ing rights. 


—, 








their choice of winners. 





More than 125 entries were submitted in the outdoor story 
contest sponsored by the Game Commission, each one a memorable 
account of thrilling experience in the wild. Contestants are urged 
to be patient while a distinguished panel of judges carefully make 
These judges—Commissioner John C. 
Herman, Robert D. McDowell, Chief of the Commission’s Research 
and Planning Division, J. Alden Knight, nationally known author, 
and Bill Wolf, well-known Pennsylvania sports columnist and 
outdoor writer—are currently scanning each manuscript carefully 
and announcement of winners will be made as soon as possible. 
Furthermore, the prize winning stories of the contest will be 
published in the Game News as added recognition of these vivid 
outdoor experiences. 





The 1947 small game hunting season is now well underwaj 
Heralded by both State and national conservation leaders as 
season of the greatest hunting pressure in history, The Gall 
Commission reports Pennsylvania hunting in some localities * 
better than was anticipated and the kill to date has been general! 
good. However, with a vastly increased army of nimrods sear 
ing every nook and cranny of field and forest, safety. precautiol 
are more than ever of utmost importance. 
sylvania sportsmen have lost their lives in hunting accidents ev 
though the conduct of hunters in the field has been gen 
better this year than last. The Commission is conducting an ® 
out campaign to keep these tragedies to a minimum and caution 
sportsmen to be especially careful during the big game seaso® 


To date five Pent 
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Hunting Banned At Gap 


Federal regulations banning hunting on 
any military cantonment will be enforced at 
Indiantown Gap military reservation during 
the 1947 game season inasmuch as the “Gap” 
is still under federal lease, Brig. Gen. Frank 
A. Weber, The Adjutant General, pointed out 
recently. 

“No Hunting” signs have been posted 
throughout the 20,000 acre reservation and 
all but the main highways, Routes 343 and 
443, through the camp will be roadblocked 
to automobiles. Military Police will patrol 
wooded areas on the lookout for any offend- 
ers who will be subject to heavy fines pro- 
vided by the State Game Laws. 

“Even without the federal prohibition on 
hunting,” General Weber said, “we would 
still be interested in preserving and propa- 
gating the small and large game that began 
to abound at Indiantown Gap military res- 
ervation after the Army ended its extensive 
troop training more than two years ago. 

“We feel also that the personnel of the 
various operating headquarters of the State’s 
military forces, now consolidated at the Gap 
on full-time basis, would be exposed to un- 
necessary hazards if hunters were permitted 
to roam the area indiscriminately. 

“We earnestly request hunters to abide by 
the no-hunting rules prescribed for the res- 
ervation as a definite part of the federal 
lease.” 

General Weber pointed out that his de- 
partment, in concurrence with the Second 
Army, last summer made certain areas of 
the reservation available to the public for 
picnicking and other recreational activities. 
It is planned to expand those areas next 
year, he said. 


Fish and Wildlife Service Chicago 
Offices Moving to Washington 


Reversion from wartime to peace finally 
has reached the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, terminating its 5-year exile in Chi- 
cago, the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ported recently. The return to Washington 
will take place on October 14, when all of 
the administrative offices located in the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, will be vacated. 

The move to the Department of the In- 
terior building in Washington will be accom- 
plished in a few days, Service officials ex- 
plained, without serious disruption in opera- 
tions, and with no loss of key personnel. 
“Some of us enjoyed living in the Middle 
West,” Dr. Clarence Cottam emphasized 
recently, “but we are glad to get back to 
the Capital, where most of us already have 
found suitable living accommodations, and 
the major functions of the service can be 
conducted in a unified manner.” 

Considerable confusion and many vexing 
delays resulted from having the work and 
responsibility of this important govern- 
mental agency divided between Washington 
and Chicago, and the public will benefit by 
this reconcentration of operations. 
ee Eee 





“HUNTING WITH A GUN and 

shaving with a straight razor are 

quite alike; you have to watch what 

you are doing or you may lose your 
head.” 
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in Memorium 


JARED M. B. REIS 





Jared M. B. Reis, dean of Penn- 


sylvania sportsmen and a_ past 
member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, died on the morning of 
October 13 at his home in New 
Castle. His death, at 91 years of 
age, sees the removal of a beloved 


gentleman, a widely experienced 
sportsman, and a true conserva- 
tionist. 


All his life Mr. Reis was keenly 
interested in wildlife and the out- 
doors. Early in 1924 he became a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and in 1925 was elected 
its vice-president. He served on the 
Commission until December, 1931. 

As a game commissioner he 
helped to expand the _ ringneck 
pheasant stocking program in Penn- 
sylvania, including the establishment 
of the State game farms, and was 
one of those chiefly responsible for 
the thousands of pheasants found in 
Pennsylvania fields and woodlands 
today. He also helped to introduce 
the Hungarian partridge as a game 
bird in the State, which unfortu- 
nately did not thrive under Penn- 
sylvania conditions. He was an ar- 
dent advocate of large holdings of 
public hunting grounds and refuges. 

Many years ago Mr. Reis inaugu- 
rated pheasant and grouse field 
trials, something then thought to be 
impossible. Today there are many 
organizations interested in such 
trials, largely due to Mr. Reis’s vi- 
sion and determination. 

Several years ago he was guest of 
honor at the annual banquet of the 
Lawrence County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, and was presented with a 
plaque honoring his years of service 
in the cause of hunting and fishing. 


GAME KILLED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(FINAL REPORT) 


Average 
SPECIES Wt. of Ea. 
Deer, Legal Antlered ....... 115 Lbs. 
Deer, Legal Antlerless ........ 80 Lbs. 
Total Deer and Weight ' 
MI occa nisi a /cdcewcenedewiedus e 175 Lbs. 
SO Ee re 1-3/4 Lbs. 
Wares (SNOWSHOE) ccc. oe occ eic ces. 3 Lbs. 
Hungarian FPartridges .......eccecse 12 Oz. 
MIN fies cone en Resa een 1 Lb. 
OEE ee ee er 10 Lbs. 
WHE TUPRGyS 6c... icc 10 Lbs. 
Ruffed Grouse ....... 1-1/3 Lbs. 
Ringneck Pheasants 2-3/4 Lbs. 
RC tr Se er te 6 Oz 
ee ee eae 6 Oz 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots .. 4 Oz 
Grackles (Blackbirds) 2-1/2 Oz 
Wilda Waterfowl ......... 2-1/2 Lbs 
WOOGGIUGCES 6.0 cnc ccccetens 6 Lbs. 
MN wa ies 5 wes wit weenie 3 Oz 


Total Number and Weight 
Reduced to Tons Equals 


*Small game, based on field officers’ 


hunters. 


estimates, 














SEASON OF 1946* SEASON OF 1945* 

Number Weight Number Weight 
31,110 3,577,650 Lbs. 24,575 2,826,125 Lbs. 
4,209 336,720 Lbs. 1,085 86,800 Lbs 
35,319 3,914,370 Lbs. 25.660 2,912,925 Lbs 
325 56,875 Lbs. 366 64.050 Lbs 
1,524,798 2,668,396 Lbs. 1,398,683 2,447695 Lbs 
3,133 9,399 Lbs. 736 2,208 Lbs 
108 81 Lbs. 179 134 Lbs 
770.637 770,637 Lbs. 720,866 720.866 Lbs 
114,701 1,147,010 Lbs. 73,565 735.650 Lbs 
2518 25,180 Lbs. 1,716 17,160 Lbs 
(Closed) ik ccveccs 46,412 61.783 Lbs 
213,384 586,806 Lbs. 290,917 800 022 Lbs 
8,244 3,091 Lbs. 12,014 4,505 Lbs 
17,042 6,391 Lbs. 24,937 9.351 Lbs 
3,972 893 Lbs. 8,165 2,041 Lbs 
(Unprotected—No Data) 33,584 5,248 Lbs 
28,712 71,780 Lbs. 72,783 181.958 Lbs 
228,329 1,369,974 Lbs. 156,737 940,422 Lbs 
2,687 504 Lbs. 3 344 627 Lbs 
2 953,509 10,631,387 Lbs. 2,870,664 8,906.645 Lbs 
5,316 Tons 4,453 Tons 
big game, based on individual reports filed by 
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TRUMPETER SWAN POPULATION 
DROPS 


The trumpeter swan population of th T 
United States which mounted to a new high 
of 361 birds last year declined to 350 in 1947 
Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife A 
Service, revealed recently. 

Mr. Day attributed the decrease to illega| 
shooting and to the increased commergiaj A 
and recreational development of lake aregs 
in Montana and Idaho that were formerly 
used by the breeding birds. 

The population figure of 350 swans is base; 
on a census made in August of the Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge in Montan,{ 4 
the Yellowstone National Park, and neigh. 
boring areas in Montana and Idaho by per. 
sonnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service an; Cc 
the National Park Service. The coun 
showed that 180 birds were on the Red Rock 
Lakes Refuge, a gain of 10 over 1946; 62 
the Yellowstone National Park, a gain of fiy: 
over 1946; and the others were scattered over 
the adjacent nesting and resting areas of 








Officers of the Mechanicsville Fish & Game Club getting a close up look at trapping Montana and Idaho. The National Ek 
demonstration by special services assistant Bob Parlaman. Left to right: Roy Angst, Refuge in Wyoming had six birds; the Mal- \ 
outdoor editor; Norman Thornburg, club secretary: Michael Palko, president; W. Thomas, A 
vice president; Harry Defina, district game protector. heur Refuge in Oregon recorded 27. 

Virginia Wildlife Council Becomes | 
State Chapter DUCK HUNTERS! 


The Virginia Wildlife Council at a recent 


The United States Fish and Wildli ice i in inviti y join th 
meeting in Richmond - voted to apply for s Fish and Wildlife Service is again inviting you to join them in 





lage SP the big job of getting the facts about migratory waterfowl hunting conditions through- V 
state chapter membership in The Wildlife out the country during the 1947 season. We want from vou the same kind of frank, 
Society, and to support the wildlife conser- informative, and helpful information which you sent in to us for the 1946 season. We 
vation program of the Southern Association want reports—purely voluntary reports—again on the results of your shooting. Your 
of Science and Industry, it was learned re- views on the waterfowl situation are invaluable to us in our job of working out fair 
cently. In the meeting, I. T. Quinn, Executive hunting regulations. | 
Director, Commission of Game and Inland The GAME NEWS is glad to donate this space to help gather this vitally needed | 
Fisheries explained the new agreement be- information. Here’s how YOU can help: R 
tween the state and the Wildlife Manage- 1. Keep tally of the birds yeu bag, cripple, and observe this fall. | 
ment Institute which provided funds to con- 2. At the end of the season, send completed score card to the United States Fish 
tinue the work of the Cooperative Wildlife and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Research Unit at Blacksburg. Verne Davi- SCORE CARD | 
son, Regional Biologist of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and Dr. H. W. Jackson of the How Many, What Kinds of How Many Cripples Compared with Last Years 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute led discussion Ducks, Geese Bagged Lost Waterfowl Numbers Were | Q 











of problems in farm pond management. . ; i) 

The Virginia Council is the first state chap- Store| Ecos | Gaull 
ter of The Wildlife Society, and Society | 
members over the nation will watch this | 
initial chapter with interest. 


3 *E) 























Kentucky Restocking Black Bear SHOOTING GROUNDS (Check One) 


Kentucky is using part of its Federal Aid Public Commercial Private 
in Wildlife Restoration (Pittmen-Robkertson) : 
funds to establish bear, beaver, deer, and 
turkey on forested areas in the state, ac- 
cording to Harold E. Alexander, Federal Aid 
Coordinator of the Kentucky Division of 
Game and Fish. In cooperation with the 
Kentucky Big Game Sportsmen’s Club wild- Where you hunted How many days 
trapped black bear have been obtained from (State) (County) 

Vermont and Manitoba for release on game 
refuges purchased in eastern Kentucky with 
P-R funds. 

Sportsmen everywhere will watch this ex- 
periment with interest, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute stated, since this probably is 
the first coordinated attempt in the United 
States to re-establish wild black bear by 
stocking. Black bear formerly were plenti- 
ful throughout many sections of eastern 
North America, but have been greatly re- 
duced in numbers in some states and ex- 
tirpated in others, by ill-advised bounties, Address a ocean 
lack of protection, and destruction of habitat. 
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1946 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Total Accidents No. 
Self-inflicted ............... vy iota tars 15 
Inflicted by others .......... Sie Galera heave ana 14 

Ages of Victims 
Under 21 years of age oe Pe 10 
21 years of age and over ......--......+. 19 
Age UNKNOWN ..---.e ee eee eee eet eee eee 

Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury 
Tnder 21 VORTS OF ABE ..8. ccc cc eeecccecee 10 
21 years of age and over ..........++.... 3 
Ree UNMNOWR 6228s esis cess sees 1 

Kind of Game Hunted 
Big ZAMC 2.2 cece ees e eee e cere cc eseeeenes 10 
RTT MRI os osic ait ese cttenwecet eee d bqees 19 

Accident Occurred Through Use of 
GHOTBUN cc ccc ccc cee cece rvesrecsscetcvces 13 
DRE ie faba ans aos see vie sales as winria.s wate 16 
SR ore Oe ree Chee mer rine a 

Cause of Accidents 
Gun placed in dangerous position ........ 12 
Ricochet or stray Bullet .....csscccsceones as 
Did not see victim in line of fire ......... 2 
Hunter slipped and fell (with safety off) 6 
Got in MISTURG TOF GAME «2.0.6.0. cceeess 9 
Loading or unloading gun ..........+-.... 
Firearms exploded (unsafe firearms) 

Using gun a8 &@ ClUD ... 2.25 cc ccs ccsccseee 
CEE Sata cck iterate sinidisie. ce a 

Where Accidents Occurred 
ai Pee irc Wi siatareln a og 39 i gieroe PS e 12 
MRD erate CG: Gin drive cel wrk os 8 Sled Sete Alan Nei 4 
Open wOOdland ....ccecccccccccccccccvces 3 
ROR eee 6 
IR ane erarne ate en al ate ice a's 64a ie oo <A Oe aS <a 
NNN Nokia cease saree sac we s:a aie see elesara a 
ee RE TEE CEE Te 1 
Woods roac or public highway ........... 3 
Weather Conditions 
ee re 17 
Deo ein Cea eae ealem en Okara ede wae semen 1 
RPC eat aa kiN arate etait gy ate ate utene ad 2 
SN a Hes CREATES Cae hen eae eat a ree ae os 
oat RUINS PPI EE ARP ape ie arid es ee i ery eee 4 
RIES \ ue gh LS ctraiciete \ prese mvace im im ike ere ream ears 3 
EE cas co ceases ass Koh wieg WUeh a pb eS wR ee Bae 2 

Red Worn by Injured 
ETN on Src aa ara els oa Risin oa ha Sead ale S 7 
Oe I re Seer ere Parr emery ie 3 
men CRD ONG DOG ...6 occ 5h oe eiseees cee es 6 
Me MOE IN Sig ot Ca Nalco e RAs oa ee eae D 13 


SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1946 SHOOTING INJURIES 


ee 29 7.9% Non-Fatal 


One fatal accident for every 29,318 licenses, one non-fatal accident for every 2,523 licenses. 


to date, subject to final audit, indicate 850, 


1946 HUNTING ACCIDENTS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Fatal .... 23 45 50 44 43 26 
Non-Fatal 159 336 438 346 419 370 


Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
51.7 66 19.6 81 22.1 
48.3 271 80.4 285 77.9 
34.5 108 32.0 118 32.2 
65.5 200 59.3 219 59.8 

; 29 8.7 29 8.0 
71.4 56 20.7 66 23.2 
21.4 156 57.6 159 55.8 

7.2 59 21.7 60 21.0 
34.5 38 11.3 48 13.1 
65.5 299 88.7 318 86.9 
44.8 280 83.1 293 80.1 
55.2 55 16.3 7 19.4 
2 6 2 a 

41.4 67 19.9 79 21.6 
cara 75 22.3 75 20.5 
6.9 126 37.4 128 35.0 
20.7 30 8.9 36 9.8 
31.0 20 5.9 29 7.9 
11 3.3 11 3.0 

8 2.3 8 2.2 

41.4 102 30.3 114 eS Be 
13.8 109 32.3 113 30.9 
10.3 51 15.1 54 14.8 
20.8 46 13.6 52 14.2 
5 15 5 1.4 

see 2 6 2 5 
3.4 4 1.2 5 1.4 
10.3 18 5.4 21 S.7 
58.7 244 72.4 261 71.3 
3.4 30 8.9 31 8.5 
6.9 ae wits 2 & 
oes 5 1.5 5 1.4 
13.8 34 10.1 38 10.4 
10.3 10 2.9 13 3.6 

6.9 14 4.2 16 44 
24.1 116 34.4 123 33.6 
10.3 26 7.7 29 7.9 
20.7 81 24.0 87 23.8 
44.9 114 33.9 127 34.7 

337 92.1% RE ik cs esc 366 100% 
Reports 
234 hunting licenses were issued in 1946. 
10 
1942 1943 1944 1945 Total Yr.Av. 1946 
26 27 23 37 3441 34.4 29 
327 191 209 232 30272 302.7 337° 


‘Of this total 40.7% were self-inflicted and 59.3% inflicted by others. 
*Of this total 15.8% were self-inflicted and 84.2% inflicted by others. 
*More complete reports available as prior to 1937 the filing of reports was not mandatory. 





A MATTER OF OPINION 


For psychological reasons and in the hope 
that it will cut the illegal kill of hen pheas- 
ants by hunters who, along toward the end 
of _a long season, get disgusted over in- 
ability to find cock birds and blast away at 
whatever gets up, the season and bag 
limits for 1947 have been trimmed. Game 
experts contend that the cock pheasant is 
so wary and so hard to find after the first 
day or two of the gunning season that there 
Is absolutely no danger of endangering the 
species through cock shooting, if hunting 
regulations are obeyed. Just the same, there 
's an upsurge of feeling among sportsmen 
that a closed season for a year or two is 
worth a try. If this fall’s curtailed hunting 
po next spring’s crop of birds do not 
efinitely establish the pheasant on the way 





to a comeback—whether the experts blame 
weather, changing farm practices, lack of 
cover or some unknown factor—a_ closed 
season in 1948 certainly should be considered. 
Admittedly, a closed season or two or three 
might not actually do the trick, especially 
if, as some experts seem to think, the pheas- 
ant has reached its leveling-off stage and 
never again will be as abundant as it once 
was. But the fact remains that closing all 
shooting would give birds a chance to over- 
come their survival and propagation prob- 
lems with an absolute minimum of inter- 
ference from man. The future of the Pheas- 
ant—and pheasant hunting—are worth that 
much of a try if all else fails—From 
Michigan Woods and Waters (Outdoor Page 
Conducted by Jim McKenna and Bert Stoll), 
Grand Rapids Press, September 6, 1947. 
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A. G. HALL NAMED FORESTER FOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


By action of the Board of Directors, A. G. 
Hall of Washington, D. C. has keen appointed 
forester for the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Ovid Butler, executive director, an- 
nounced recently. 


Mr. Hall joined the staff of the Association 
in 1945 as Director of Information and as- 
sociate editor of its magazine, American 
Forests. Prior to that he was forest econo- 
mist and later assistant chief of the Pro- 
gram Branch of the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division of the War Production 
Board. 


As forester, Mr. Hall will direct the As- 
sociation’s educational, informational, and 
legislative programs and will work with fed- 
eral, state and local forestry organizations in 
promoting conservation. He will continue to 
serve as associate editor of American Forests. 


Born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1911, 
Mr. Hall attended public schools in Phila- 
delphia and in 1933 graduated from the for- 
estry school at Pennsylvania State College. 
Following state forestry work in New Jersey 
he became assistant forester in the Division 
of Research and Information of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters. 


In 1935, the U. S. Forest Service brought 
Mr. Hall to Washington, D. C. to prepare 
educational material for use by Civilian Con- 
servation Corps staff workers and enrollees 
and he co-authored the widely-used text- 
book, “CCC Forestry.” At this time Mr. 
Hall traveled extensively over the country— 
an experience that gave him first-hand in- 
formation of the overall forestry picture in 
the United States. Later, as training officer 
of the eastern region staff of the Forest Serv- 
ice, he covered the region’s 13 states in de- 
veloping training programs that emphasized 
forest fire prevention, detection and control. 


Mr. Hall’s appointment re-establishes the 
forester’s office in the Association, suspended 
during the war period following the resigna- 
tion of G. H. Collingwood. This action is 
part of the Association’s plan of expansion 
in connection with its recently adopted Pro- 
gram for American Forestry. 


Fox Control Program in 


Willamette Valley 


A joint fox control program in the Wil- 
lamette Valley has been inaugurated by the 
Oregon State Game Commission, the Preda- 
tory Control Division of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and several cooperat- 
ing counties, which will tie in with the 
study started sometime ago by the Oregon 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at Cor- 
vallis as to the extent of predation on 
pheasants by foxes. 


For sometime foxes have been considered 
a menace to the building up of the pheasant 
population and the purpose of the research 
project is to determine how serious the 
predation is. The gray foxes are native to 
Oregon but the red foxes were introduced 
to the state and apparently are more harmful. 












PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


YORK IZAAK WALTON TRIALS 


By JOHN and MARY KEELER 





A break-away at the eleventh annual York Izaak Walton League Field Trial. 


The eleventh annual field trial of the York 
Izaak Walton League, held at the military 
reservation at Indiantown Gap, some twenty 
miles east of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 10-12, was a highly successful event 
There was color in the foliage of the moun- 
tain range that bounds the course on its 
northern edge, color in the sky that was 
benignly blue throughout the three days of 
the trial, and color in the field of dogs and 
handlers who entered the spirited competi- 
tion. 

The grounds at Indiantown are exception- 
ally fine for trial purposes, their acreage 
being vast enough for any type of trial and 
a variety of courses. There are enough ob- 
jectives to challenge all entries, there is suf- 
ficient water in the area, and the crossings 
are not difficult. The gently rolling terrain 
is of the easiest to ride, for, unlike the 
grounds that have been used for military 
purposes in many places, the course at In- 
diantown Gap is exceptionally free from 
holes that might be dangerous to horses. 
And it is far enough removed from main 
highways to make it entirely safe for the 
widest running dog. “The successful trials 
by the local clubs that were held there in 
the spring, and the selection of Indiantown 
for the scene of the Eastern Regional Ama- 
teur Championship trials in November in- 
dicate that the course will become in- 
creasingly popular. 

The York Izaak Walton trial ran for three 
days, opening bright and early on Friday, 
October 10, with the Open Derby, and 
winding up the fifth stake, the Members’ 
Shooting Dog, an hour before sundown on 
October 12. Since there were 94 entries, the 
judges, the marshal, and all who were re- 
sponsible for seeing that the trial machinery 
ran smoothly and efficiently were kept busy. 

Headquarters for the trial were set up at 
Farling’s Hotel on Route 22 about six miles 
east of Harrisburg, where guests are offered 
hospitality of a typical Pennsylvania Dutch 
style. The drawings for the open stakes that 
were held there on Thursday evening were 
marked by the presence of such well known 
handlers as Tom Carmody, Paul Mottern, 
Nick Stephens, E. G. King, W. P. Bowers, 





and the youthful newcomer, Jimmy Shade, 
and of numerous owner-handlers whose 
names are familiar to field trial followers. 


The banquet Saturday evening was well 
attended and was featured by the showing of 
excellent colored movies on hunting and 
conservation taken under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State Game Commission. 


An outstanding feature of the trial was the 
presence of a panel of distinguished judges. 
Judging the open stakes and the Amateur 
All Age Stake were two of the finest field 
trial arbiters of the country, Henry P. Davis 
of Fairfield, Conn., and George Suttle of 
Newport News, Va., two men who are noted 
for their keenness for extending the popu- 
larity of the sport and for the fairness of 
their decisions. The verdicts in the Mem- 
kers’ Shooting Dog Stake were in the capable 
hands of two other widely known field trial 
judges, Dr. E. K. Tingley of Lancaster, Pa., 
and Herman Garman, of Harrisburg. 










































NOVEMBER 


W. L. McATEE RETIRES FROM 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Waldo Lee McAtee, nationally know 
wildlife scientist, retired from Government 
service on September 30, 1947, after 43 years 
of duty with the Fish and Wildlife Servigg 
and its predecessor agency, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Albert M. Day, Directo 
of the Service, announced today. 


Mr. McAtee is widely known as an author. 
ity on the food of birds in relation to agri. 
culture, and has been active in the planning 
and supervision of Federal investigations inty 
the food habits of birds, reptiles and am. 
phibians. He was korn at Jalapa, Indiana, 
on January 21, 1883 and received his ele. 
mentary education in the local grade schools 
and the Marion, Indiana high school. fp 
1904 he was graduated from the University 
of Indiana, where he majored in zoology. 


In the summer of 1903, Mr. McAtee re- 
ceived a temporary appointment with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey as a biological 
expert. After his graduation from college 
he was assigned to the study of the food 
habits of birds and mammals. During the 
next two years he continued his academic 
studies and in 1906 was awarded his Master 
of Arts degree by Indiana University. 


In 1916 McAtee was named assistant 
biologist in charge of economic ornithology. 
He continued in this position until 1921 when 
the Division of Food Habits Research was 
set up and he was placed in charge of the 
work. While heading this activity, he ad- 
vanced by promotion to senior biologist and, 
in 1929, to principal biologist of the Bureau. 


In addition to his regular work, Mr. 
McAtee has served since 1920 as Acting 
Curator of Hemiptera for the U. S. National 
Museum. He was also a member of the 
Department of Agriculture Committee 
Land Utilization from 1922 until the dis- 
solving of that body in 1930 and com 
tributed valuable services in formulating the 
land policies of the Department. 





Winners of “Members Shooting Dog” Stake, left to right: Ist prize, Clarence H. Myers, 
York, with “Yorktowne Jake”; 2nd prize, Chas. H. Shaffner, York, with “Yorks Joey Boy’; 
3rd prize, Otis Carpenter, Harrisburg, with “Mary Madison.” . 
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Believe it or not, buffalo once more roam the 
ridges of Huntingdon County. On September 1, 
1947, abdut 10:00 p. m. I received a phone call 
from a farmer in Juniata Township stating that 
some large animal was destroying his corn. He 
asked me if there were any buffalo in this 


yicinity and, of course, I told him I didn’t 
think so. However, he claimed there was one 
standing out back of his house in the hog 


yard. The next day I investigated and found 
much to my amazement that the farmer was 
right, the buffalo roaming wild on his land 
later proving to be an escaped animal from a 
traveling rodeo.—Game Protector Walter M. 
Thomas, Huntingdon. 





While patrolling for predators in areas where 
pheasants had been liberated this summer, I was 
crossing a large field when my Brittany spaniel, 
who was running fast, suddenly wheeled and 
slid into a point. It was a beautiful sight and 
I moved toward her expecting the muffled 
thunder of wings. But such was not the case— 
she was pointing a six foot black snake.—Game 
Protector William T. Campbell, Franklin. 





I have often heard the expression and have 
seen “contented cows,’ but here in Forest 
County I believe we can say that we have con- 
tented deer. One morning recently, when re- 
tuming from a night patrol, I saw about twenty 
deer in a cut hayfield. About half of them were 
lying down and when I turned my spotlight on 
them, they were just too lazy to move. Evi- 
dently they had their stomachs full and were 
just enjoying life. I felt sure that this herd 
of deer had not been shot at by jacklighters 
since, generally, if they have been shot at, they 
will get out of the country in a hurry when you 
turn a light on them.—Game Protector William 
R. Overturf, Marienville. 
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An interested sportsman informed me that he 
was recently strolling along an old log road in 
wha‘ is known as Hill Valley, Huntingdon 
County, when he suddenly heard an unusual 
noise. Hurrying in the direction from which 
the sound came, he discovered a large rattle- 
snake with a partly grown rabbit which the 
snake had partially swallowed. After killing the 
snake he examined the rabbit and found the 
skull completely crushed. This he could not 
account for as it was apparent that the snake 
had done the killing.—Game Protector Lester E. 
Sheaffer, Huntingdon. 





Photo Courtesy Joseph Rimkus, 
Logan Banner, Logan, W. Virginia. 


t Double trouble—A freak of nature, a two-headed rattlesnake. was captured by Harold 
. Whitman of Whitman, W. Va., and his sister, who nearly stepped on the reptile as they 


Were picking 
soon after its capture. 


berries near their Logan County Home. 


The snake died from handling 


Mrs. C. Townsend, a resident of Delaware 
County, was sitting on her front porch one 
afternoon recently when she heard the squeal- 
ing of a small animal. Upon investigation she 
discovered a small squirrel but a few days old, 
lying on the ground at the foot of a large tree 
in front of the house. In that she was unable 
to locate the nest from which it had fallen, Mrs. 
Townsend took it into the house and made a 
nest for it in a cardboard carton. She fed it on 
warm “Formulaic’’ and as soon as possible noti- 
fied me. I informed her to keep it until I gave 
her further orders on its disposition. 


When I stopped by a day or two later she 
gave me the following story. 


The next afternoon, following the finding of 
the young squirrel, she was again sitting on the 
porch when she observed a large squirrel de- 
scending the tree under which she had found 
the youngster. It then followed a course around 
the house to another large tree in the rear. As 
it passed by she further observed that it was 
carrying a young squirrel in its mouth. It had 
grasped the young one by the belly and the baby 
was in turn hanging on to her head with all 
four feet. After the squirrel had deposited her 
young one in what was apparently another nest 
in another tree she returned to the first tree 
and repeated the process with another young 
one. This was again repeated and Mrs. Town- 
send noticed that each time the squirrel, in 
following its route from one tree to the other. 
had passed near the exposed root of another 
tree. She hurried into the house, secured the 
young squirrel she had found on the preceding 
day, and returning outside, placed it on the 
root of this tree. 


On her next trip the old squirrel, when pass- 
ing near the root of the tree, suddenly stopped, 
went over to the young squirrel, shifted it around, 
and then hurried on her way with the youngster 
she was previously carrying. Mrs. Townsend 
then began to worry for fear her plan would not 
work but the old squirrel soon returned, picked 
up the baby, and hurried off with it to her new 
nest.—Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., 
Media. 


Beaver appeared to be increasingly active dur- 
ing the month of September judging by the 
number of damage complaints received. In one 
case, the busy animals had dammed the water 
back over a road to such an extent that a coal 
truck slid off the road and upset. But all of 
the water that the beaver had impounded did 
not go to a detrimental cause. I had just torn 
the dam out and placed a trap when I noticed 
a column of smoke downstream a mile or so. 
Upon driving down I found a barn ablaze and 
two fire trucks from neighboring communities 
just arriving. Shortly after they had started to 
pump water from the small stream, there ap- 
peared to be some danger the supply would be 
exhausted. But just at the critical point, the 
stream started to rise due to the dam having 
been torn out.—Game Protector Donald E. Miller. 
Titusville 
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YORK IZAAK WALTON TRIALS 


By JOHN and MARY KEELER 





A break-away at the eleventh annual York Izaak Walton League Field Trial. 


The eleventh annual field trial of the York 
Izaak Walton League, held at the military 
reservation at Indiantown Gap, some twenty 
miles east of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 10-12, was a highly successful event 
There was color in the foliage of the moun- 
tain range that bounds the course on its 
northern edge, color in the sky that was 
benignly blue throughout the three days of 
the trial, and color in the field of dogs and 
handlers who entered the spirited competi- 
tion. 

The grounds at Indiantown are exception- 
ally fine for trial purposes, their acreage 
being vast enough for any type of trial and 
a variety of courses. There are enough ob- 
jectives to challenge all entries, there is suf- 
ficient water in the area, and the crossings 
are not difficult. The gently rolling terrain 
is of the easiest to ride, for, unlike the 
grounds that have been used for military 
purposes in many places, the course at In- 
diantown Gap is exceptionally free from 
holes that might be dangerous to horses. 
And it is far enough removed from main 
highways to make it entirely safe for the 
widest running dog. “The successful trials 
by the local clubs that were held there in 
the spring, and the selection of Indiantown 
for the scene of the Eastern Regional Ama- 
teur Championship trials in November in- 
dicate that the course will become _ in- 
creasingly popular. 

The York Izaak Walton trial ran for three 
days, opening bright and early on Friday, 
October 10, with the Open Derby, and 
winding up the fifth stake, the Members’ 
Shooting Dog, an hour before sundown on 
October 12. Since there were 94 entries, the 
judges, the marshal, and all who were re- 
sponsible for seeing that the trial machinery 
ran smoothly and efficiently were kept busy. 

Headquarters for the trial were set up at 
Farling’s Hotel on Route 22 about six miles 
east of Harrisburg, where guests are offered 
hospitality of a typical Pennsylvania Dutch 
style. The drawings for the open stakes that 
were held there on Thursday evening were 
marked by the presence of such well known 
handlers as Tom Carmody, Paul Mottern, 
Nick Stephens, E. G. King, W. P. Bowers, 





and the youthful newcomer, Jimmy Shade, 
and of numerous owner-handlers whose 
names are familiar to field trial followers. 


The banquet Saturday evening was well 
attended and was featured by the showing of 
excellent colored movies on hunting and 
conservation taken under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State Game Commission. 


An outstanding feature of the trial was the 
presence of a panel of distinguished judges. 
Judging the open stakes and the Amateur 
All Age Stake were two of the finest field 
trial arbiters of the country, Henry P. Davis 
of Fairfield, Conn., and George Suttle of 
Newport News, Va., two men who are noted 
for their keenness for extending the popu- 
larity of the sport and for the fairness of 
their decisions. The verdicts in the Mem- 
bers’ Shooting Dog Stake were in the capable 
hands of two other widely known field trial 
judges, Dr. E. K. Tingley of Lancaster, Pa., 
and Herman Garman, of Harrisburg. 





Winners of “Members Shooting Dog” Stake, left to right: Ist prize, Clarence H. Myers; 
York, with “Yorktowne Jake”; 2nd prize, Chas. H. Shaffner, York, with “Yorks Joey Boy’; 
3rd prize, Otis Carpenter, Harrisburg, with ‘Mary Madison.” . 









































NOVEMBER 


W. L. McATEE RETIRES FROM 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Waldo Lee McAtee, nationally know, 
wildlife scientist, retired from Government 
service on September 30, 1947, after 43 years 
of duty with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and its predecessor agency, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Albert M. Day, Direetor 
of the Service, announced today. 


Mr. McAtee is widely known as an author. 
ity on the food of birds in relation to agri. 
culture, and has been active in the planning 
and supervision of Federal investigations intg 
the food habits of birds, reptiles and am. 
phibians. He was korn at Jalapa, Indiana 
on January 21, 1883 and received his ele. 
mentary education in the local grade schools 
and the Marion, Indiana high school. Ip 
1904 he was graduated from the University 
of Indiana, where he majored in zoology, 


In the summer of 1903, Mr. McAtee re- 
ceived a temporary appointment with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey as a biological 
expert. After his graduation from college 
he was assigned to the study of the food 
habits of birds and mammals. During the 
next two years he continued his academic 
studies and in 1906 was awarded his Master 
of Arts degree by Indiana University. 


In 1916 McAtee was named assistant 
biologist in charge of economic ornithology. 
He continued in this position until 1921 when 
the Division of Food Habits Research was 
set up and he was placed in charge of the 
work. While heading this activity, he ad- 
vanced by promotion to senior biologist and, 
in 1929, to principal biologist of the Bureau 


In addition to his regular work, Mr. 
McAtee has served since 1920 as Acting 
Curator of Hemiptera for the U. S. National 
Museum. He was also a member of the 
Department of Agriculture Committee @ 
Land Utilization from 1922 until the dis 
solving of that body in 1930 and com 
tributed valuable services in formulating the 
land policies of the Department. 
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Believe it or not, buffalo once more roam the 

ridges of Huntingdon County. On September 1, 
1947, abdut 10:00 p. m. I received a phone call 
from a farmer in Juniata Township stating that 
some large animal was destroying his corn. He 
asked me if there were any buffalo in this 
yicinity and, of course, I told him I didn’t 
think so. However, he claimed there was one 
standing out back of his house in the hog 
yard. The next day I investigated and found 
much to my amazement that the farmer was 
right, the buffalo roaming wild on his land 
later proving to be an escaped animal from a 
traveling rodeo.—Game Protector Walter M. 
Thomas, Huntingdon. 





While patrolling for predators in areas where 
pheasants had been liberated this summer, I was 
crossing a large field when my Brittany spaniel, 
who was running fast, suddenly wheeled and 
slid into a point. It was a beautiful sight and 
I moved toward her expecting the muffled 
thunder of wings. But such was not the case— 
she was pointing a six foot black snake.—Game 
Protector William T. Campbell, Franklin. 





I have often heard the expression and have 
seen “contented cows,’”’ but here in Forest 
County I believe we can say that we have con- 
tented deer. One morning recently, when re- 
tuming from a night patrol, I saw about twenty 
deer in a cut hayfield. About half of them were 
lying down and when I turned my spotlight on 
them, they were just too lazy to move. Evi- 
dently they had their stomachs full and were 
just enjoying life. I felt sure that this herd 
of deer had not been shot at by jacklighters 
since, generally, if they have been shot at, they 
will get out of the country in a hurry when you 
turn a light on them.—Game Protector William 
R. Overturf, Marienville. 
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An interested sportsman informed me that he 
was recently strolling along an old log road in 
wha* is known as Hill Valley, Huntingdon 
County, when he suddenly heard an unusual 
noise. Hurrying in the direction from which 
the sound came, he discovered a large rattle- 
snake with a partly grown rabbit which the 
snake had partially swallowed. After killing the 
snake he examined the rabbit and found the 
skull completely crushed. This he could not 
account f- it was apparent that the snake 
had dor ne killing.—Game Protector Lester E. 
Sheaffer, Huntingdon. 





Photo Courtesy Joseph Rimkus, 
Logan Banner, Logan, W. Virginia 


. Double trouble—A freak of nature, a two-headed rattlesnake. was captured by Harold 
- Whitman of Whitman, W. Va., and his sister, who nearly stepped on the reptile as they 


Were picking berries near their Logan County Home. 


soon after its capture. 


The snake died from handling 


Mrs. C. Townsend, a resident of Delaware 
County, was sitting on her front porch one 
afternoon recently when she heard the squeal- 
ing of a small animal. Upon investigation she 
discovered a small squirrel but a few days old, 
lying on the ground at the foot of a large tree 
in front of the house. In that she was unable 
to locate the nest from which it had fallen, Mrs. 
Townsend took it into the house and made a 
nest for it in a cardboard carton. She fed it on 
warm “Formulaic’’ and as soon as possible noti- 
fied me. I informed her to keep it until I gave 
her further orders on its disposition. 


When I stopped by a day or two later she 
gave me the following story. 


The next afternoon, following the finding of 
the young squirrel, she was again sitting on the 
porch when she observed a large squirrel de- 
scending the tree under which she had found 
the youngster. It then followed a course around 
the house to another large tree in the rear. As 
it passed by she further observed that it was 
carrying a young squirrel in its mouth. It had 
grasped the young one by the belly and the baby 
was in turn hanging on to her head with all 
four feet. After the squirrel had deposited her 
young one in what was apparently another nest 
in another tree she returned to the first tree 
and repeated the process with another young 
one. This was again repeated and Mrs. Town- 
send noticed that each time the squirrel, in 
following its route from one tree to the other. 
had passed near the exposed root of another 
tree. She hurried into the house, secured the 
young squirrel she had found on the preceding 
day, and returning outside, placed it on the 
root of this tree. 


On her next trip the old squirrel, when pass- 
ing near the root of the tree, suddenly stopped, 
went over to the young squirrel, shifted it around, 
and then hurried on her way with the youngster 
she was previously carrying. Mrs. Townsend 
then began to worry for fear her plan would not 
work but the old squirrel soon returned, picked 
up the baby, and hurried off with it to her new 
nest.—Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr.., 
Media. 


Beaver appeared to be increasingly active dur- 
ing the month of September judging by the 
number of damage complaints received. In one 
case, the busy animals had dammed the water 
back over a road to such an extent that a coal 
truck slid off the road and upset. But all of 
the water that the beaver had impounded did 
not go to a detrimental cause. I had just torn 
the dam out and placed a trap when I noticed 
a column of smoke downstream a mile or so. 
Upon driving down I found a barn ablaze and 
two fire trucks from neighboring communities 
just arriving. Shortly after they had started to 
pump water from the small stream, there ap- 
peared to be some danger the supply would be 
exhausted. But just at the critical point, the 
stream started to rise due to the dam having 
been torn out.—Game Protector Donald E. Miller, 
Titusville 
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OUTLOOK IN WILDLIFE LAW ENFORCEMENT—From Page 5 





The last question worthy of detailed com- 
ment concerned the plans of the reporting 
agencies to meet the problem. Here again 
the answers were a combination of factors 
running from Alabama’s plan to double its 
wardens and triple its fines, to Saskatche- 
wan’s plan to work through educational ac- 
tivities. Of course the great volume of re- 
ports contained many other proposals and 
statistically they rated as follows: Twenty- 
one listed stricter enforcement and twenty 
its corollary, increased personnel. Emphasis 
was placed on public education seventeen 
times; on better equipment eleven times; and 
on increased fines twice. 


The answers to this question are hard to 
analyze. It is impossible to look at any- 
one’s questionnaire and say it discloses a 
situation for which the answering depart- 
ment obviously has advanced the proper 
diagnosis and prescribed the proper remedy. 
Statistically an answer is justified only be- 
cause of the general inclusion of the three 
most numerous remedies in the vast majority 
of the replies. Since law enforcement prob- 
lems are far from new and since the prob- 
lems of game and fish law enforcement re- 
act to the same conditions of general law en- 
forcement, it is not surprising to find these 
reporting agencies prescribing the same 
treatment as general criminal law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

My experience as a lawyer and my asso- 
ciations allied to my profession allow me to 
say that in the main the trend in violations 
as to fish and game follows the genera 
delinquency trend and is being met on sound 
and established principles. 

To sum up the situation disclosed by the 
reports, we appear to be having a fish and 
game law crime wave, and whether or not 
we have started to come out of it, at least 
the feeling about it is overwhelmingly opti- 
mistic. The reporting agencies all feel that 
they know the specific remedy which will 
work if applied. 

It seems to me that these suggested rem- 
edies could stand a little scrutiny to see 
whether we can find a basis for discussion. 
I have a few ideas of my own and I shall 
take the rest of my time sketching them. 
I wish to make it clear that I am a layman, 
that my ideas reflect only my own experi- 
ence and that I am advancing them purely 
as a basis of discussion. 

The fundamental fact facing Law Enforce- 
ment Officers is that fish and game violations 
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“This will be much cheaper than 
buying hunting equipment, eh, Angus?” 
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The big game season sees all game 
protectors in the field daily to check 
tagging procedure. 


are in a sense a new kind of crime, at least 
new in the sense of being violations against 
the public interest, against which the public 
should feel aroused. I am convinced that we 
have on the North American continent some- 
thing new in the world—that is, a large 
area of publicly owned land set aside and 
managed by the public for public hunting 
and fishing. There is a general impression 
that game laws were originally designed tu 
save the hunting for the ruling classes. That 
was the apparent result only. They started 
for economic reasons. 


Mankind began his social organization 
based on family nomadic groups, who took 
a living from the uncultivated woods and 
waters by hunting, grazing or fishing. He 
had no thought of a proprietary interest in 
the land itself. Agricultural settlements en- 
croached on this wilderness, but left the 
uncultivated part for anyone who could 
support himself on it. We thus had long 
before the dawn of recorded history, the 
encroachment of the farmer upon the estab- 
lished state of nature. As land, however, 
was the source of all wealth in those days, 
its control became the only way of acquiring 
more stored-up wealth than a man could 
carry with him. It also became the only 
way a man could acquire wealth which could 
be transmitted to his descendants under the 
protection of the law. It was not until late 
in our history that the law recognized an:1 
protected the descent of personal property. 
Possession of personal property was legal 
title. 


Wealth arising from the control of land, 
however, was based mainly on the control 
of arable land. Mining was of little prac- 
tical importance. But to control arable land 
the surrounding wilderness had to be 
krought under control or the cultivated land 
was subject to the depredations of the 
nomadic wilderness dwellers. Consequently 
as large and powerful landholding families 
grew up they had to control the wilderness 
as well as the settled portions of their do- 
mains. These landlords became the rulers 
and nobility. 

It so happens that the European land- 
holding families acquired their lands just as 
Europe was emerging from the greatest 
moral, financial and spiritual depression our 
culture has ever known. This was the period 


— 


called the Dark Ages or the Middle Ages, 
when men were so desperate, superstitious 
and confused that we saw the amazing 
phenomena of the Crusades. These were 
made in the desperate hope that some divine 
relief would come to the world if the Holy 
Land were once more in Christian hands, } 
may seem a digression to bring this in, byt 
its relevancy lies in the fact that at this 
time the common man lost his interest jn 
and control of his right to hunt and fish 
The scarcity of food almost eliminated the 
game from the woods and the palatable fish 
from the inland waters. And once elimi. 
nated the landowner saw to it that the forests 
never again became adequately fruitful to 
support a population. He didn’t want a 
group living in his territory who didn’t til] 
the land, pay him rent, and remain under 
his control. His legal method of bringing 
this about was to declare all the game and 
palatable fish as his by law and make it a 
crime to kill or take any. He then hunted, 
himself, for sport and for the purpose of 
patrolling his land. Those who lived in the 
woods and off the game and fish became 
poachers, outlaws, and the scourge of the 
tillers of the soil. We adopted somewhat 
the same attitude as the European landlord 
when our Army killed off the buffaloes to 
starve the Indians back onto the reserva- 
tions. The significant fact is that from 
this European situation the game laws arose 
and appeared to ke enforced for the benefit 
of the ruling classes and they fell in their 
full weight upon the poacher and the farmer 
both of whom came to hate and resent the 
sportsman. Consequently, there grew up i 
the public mind the idea that the fish and 
game laws were for the benefit of the favored 
outsider. 

North America was settled by the agri- 
cultural classes from Europe. Upon thei 
arrival here they brought a tradition of r- 
sentment against game and fish laws intoa 
wilderness with a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of game. There was no thought of 
conservation. The farmer was rid of the 
sportsman and the ordinary man could nd 
see where he was hurt by violation of the 
hated game laws. Consequently the e- 


forcement of game laws has never had the 
public sanction that the laws for the protec: 
tion of life and the maintenance of peace 
have had. 

(Continued on Page 28) 





“Coming out dressed like this, they'll 
never suspect we’re out to shoot them! 
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HORSE SENSE—From Page 9 
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“Take a little more time, 
Take a little more care, 
Take a lot less lives.” 








but neither saw it in time to shoot. The 
animal took refuge under an old wooden 
platform. One of the youths took a stick 
and tried to poke it out. When this brought 
no results, he suggested that his companion 
raise the one end of the platform, while he 
watched from the other end. This was ac- 
complished. The other hunter spied the 
rabbit and he promptly shot at it. When 
the smoke had cleared away it was found 
that the rabbit had been missed but that the 
companion had been seriously wounded in 
the leg and foot. Foolishness, entirely 
avoidable; a lack of horse sense. 

When we hear of cases such as the follow- 
ing, we have every right to raise the ques- 
tion, “What fools these mortals be?” Four 
men with three small boys went fox hunting. 
Their dogs routed a fox and were giving 
chase when one of the party shot and crip- 
pled it. The wounded animal took refuge 
in a groundhog hole. The hunters dis- 
cussed the situation and dug down until 
they could see its head about two feet ke- 
neath the surface. Whereupon it was agreed 
that it would be nice to let the seven and 
one-half year old son of one of them shoot 
the animal, since it was the first fox the boy 
had ever seen. One of the men proceeded 
to carry out this suggestion, which, as the 
event proved, indicated that he had more 
consideration for the fox’s hide than for his 
own skin. He sat down in front of the 
hole and with his penknife carefully removed 
the wad from the shell and extracted two- 
thirds of the shot. He replaced the wad, 
recrimped the shell, inserted it in his twenty- 
guage shotgun and raised the weapon to 
the boys shoulder, where he supported it. 
With his free hand he pressed off the 
safety. Then things began to happen—a 
lot of things—and all of them bad. The fox 
jumped out. The hunter grabbed it by the 
head. The boy obeyed instructions. The 
gun went off—and so did Reynard, as- 
tounded that they were so utterly lacking 
in “horse sense.” The doctor took 27 shot 
from the man’s right hand. As for his 
companions, surely Lady Luck must have 
been with them. 


Despite the fact that reams of paper have 
been used in publicizing safety precautions, 
and that every outdoors magazine has pub- 
lished them from time to time, it will do 
no harm to refresh our minds concerning 
them in this chapter. They might well 
be titled, “How to go Hunting and Live.” 

Through the efforts of the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturer’s Institute, 
the ‘Ten Commandments of Safety” have 
been widely distributed. They follow: 

1. Treat every gun with the respect due 


a loaded gun. This is the cardinal rule 
of gun safety, 


2. Carry only empty guns, taken down 
or with the action open, into your auto- 
mobile, camp and home. 

3. Always be sure that the barrel and 


action are clear of obstructions. 
4. Always c 


arry your gun so that you 





can control the direction of the muzzle, 
even if you stumble. 

5. Be sure of your target before you 
pull the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at anything you 
do not want to shoot. 

7. Never leave your gun _ unattended 
unless you unload it first. 

8. Never climb a tree or a fence with 
a loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or 
the surface of water. 

10. Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 
Woodchuck or groundhog hunting is in- 

creasing as a popular hunting sport each 
year. In most states the animals are hunted 
during the summer months. As a result of 
warm weather, safety precautions are cast 
aside in favor of greater comfort; then the 
fatal and non-fatal accidents increase in 
leaps and bounds. The brethren of the 
fraternity who pursue these popular little 
animals will do well to observe a few 
simple rules: 

1. Don’t sit or lie in the grass, or in a 
field. 

2. Don’t sit with your back against a 
tree. 

3. Don’t sit near a groundhog burrow. 

4. Don’t fail to wear plenty of bright 
“red” cloth, particularly on your head; 
identify your presence and position with a 
“red” cloth flag so that it can be clearly 
seen. 

5. Don’t shoot until you are certain your 
target is legal game and not a human. 


é, y ) } 








One safety measure commonly overlooked 
by the big game hunters who kill an animal 
is their failure to identify their presence by 
fastening “red” cloth on the antlers of the 
deer, and on some clearly visible part of 
a bear, when bringing dead game out of the 
woods. Create some sort of human noise, 
whistle if alone, sing, shout occasionally, or 
do anything to let hunters in the area know 
a human being is nearby. These sugges- 
tions may sound foolish, but the records 
are full of cases where both fatal and serious 
non-fatal accidents have occurred where a 
hunter failed to see a more successful 
nimrod dragging or carrying a big game 
animal out of the woods. 

In addition to the general safety precau- 
tions to be exercised by persons hunting, 





The CARELESS hunter has to get 
out of lots of trouble that the CARE- 
FUL hunter never gets into. 














both big and small game in unison, the 


following are suggested as special precau- 


tions to observe in reducing accidents: 


1. Look! Make certain, and don’t take it 
for granted that nobody is in your line 
of fire. 

2. If you are hunting as a member of a 
party, make certain all members are 
proceeding abreast; don’t take it for 
granted. Actually “see” the hunter who 
should be to your right or left, as the 
case may be. 

3. Wear bright “red” and plenty of it, 
particularly on your headgear, shoulders 
and back, lest somebody “blow your top.” 

4. Don’t hunt alone. If you are injured, 
take ill or kecome lost, your chances for 
help are greatly enhanced if someone is 
with you; besides it is more enjoyable to 
hunt with a congenial companion. 

5. A fine placard for the wall of your 
cabin reminds you that: 





“ALL GUNS ARE LOADED” 











There are so many Don’ts to be observed 
in connection with and while hunting that 
some folks kecome confused. A few of the 
more important ones appear below. It is 
better to know and observe them, than not 
to have known at all. 

1. Don’t attempt to shoot out a bullet 


or any other obstruction lodged in a 
firearm. 
2. Don’t forget to check magazine- 


loading guns twice béfore considering them 
unloaded; then point the muzzle high in 
the air before depressing the trigger. 

3. Don’t shoot modern smokeless pow- 
ders, even though not high speed, in fire- 
arms with Damascus, twist or other barrels 
of their equivalent. 

4. Don’t forget to remove immediately 
all shells from your firearm if you fall 
in the mud or snow; check the weapon 
from the breech toward the muzzle for 
obstruction. 

5. Don’t carry shells for any other type, 
guage or caliber of firearm other than the 
one in use. Check your pockets daily, 
and before you start to hunt. 

6. Don’t use questionable ammunition 
loads in your shotgun, rifle or pistol with- 
out first consulting a competent gunsmith. 

7. Don’t make home-made repairs to the 
firing pin of your gun; take it to a com- 
petent gunsmith. 

8. Don’t fool yourself. Buy a good fire- 
arm produced by a reputable manufac- 
turer. 

9. Don’t attempt to unload an exposed 
hammer type firearm unless held in a 
position so that no injury can be inflicted 
upon a human being—seen or unseen. 

10. Don’t under any circumstances load, 
discharge or attempt to discharge any 
foreign-made firearm, particularly those 
designed for foreign military service, until 
you have consulted a qualified gunsmith. 
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THOSE BIG MOUNTAIN BOYS—From Page 7 





“You see those four tall dead chestnuts 
away up yonder? There’s an old sawdust 
pile there. That’s where the mill used to 
be. A big covey hangs out around there, 
and in those laurel thickets above the clear- 
ing where the mill stood.” 


Without being sure of the entire truth 
of what he had been telling me, I took Jeff 
Meadows’ advice. Calling Mike away from 
his unsteady point on a rabbit, I crossed the 
stream in the pasture, where shellbarks lay 
scattered on the ground amid the tattered 
gold of the freshly fallen hickory leaves. 
The aromas of autumn were in the air: the 
balmy fragrance of the dewy leaves; the 
tang of woodsmoke; the aromatic perfumes 
exhaling from the dying grasses, and from 
the shrubbery thickets along the lazy stream; 
the spicy scent from the dense pines that 
darkly fringed the kase of the hill I was to 
climb. 

I suppose the real difference between a 
hill and a mountain is a mere difference in 
height. These hills or mountains on either 
side of the Cumberland Valley naturally 
vary much in their individual elevations: 
but some of them rise to a height of two 
thousand feet—maybe more. I know that 
when I used to climb them, and measure 


them by the degree of my weariness, | 
thought that they were much higher than 
that. 

As I ascended the slope by an old wind. 
ing sheep path, my faithful Mike was busy 
with the bushes and the briar-patches op 
either side. I had called him away from ; 
good covey in an open level pasture, ang 
had brought him, without any explanation, 
to this rugged and unfamiliar country, By 
he came cheerfully, working all the time 
Sometimes this same dog used to make me 
ashamed of myself; for I was his god, and 
often my behavior, especially toward him 
was very far from godlike. But the only 
time he ever complained was when I would 
leave home without him. 

I did not find it hard to follow the diree. 
tions Jeff had given me. The four blasted 
chestnuts stood out vividly against the dark 
background of the mountain. The path was 
rocky and worn shapeless by erosion, but 
the ascent was gradual. And every now 
and then, as I turned to look back, I was 
repaid by a more and more spacious view 
of the Valley behind me. 

It was one of those still and misty after. 
noons in November when, though it is not 
raining, everything seems dripping; and 
under such conditions a bird dog can do 
his very best work. And the bird hunter 
also; for he can hear anything. For my 
part, I have long since stopped hunting in 
a high wind. It’s too distracting; and it is 
a great mistake to suppose that game can 
easily be approached in unfavorable weather 
Rather it may be said that the wilder the 
weather, the wilder the game. Wind, espe 
cially, makes game skittish; for it know 
well that it cannot hear an enemy approach- 
ing; hence is all the more on the alert. 


When I came within a hundred yards 
of the dead chestnuts, I emerged into a 
old clearing; and I found myself on an a- 
most level bench of the mountain. Ther 
were wild grapes here, sumac, blackberry 
canes, and dense little patches of mountaid 
laurel. Ahead of me loomed a huge saw 
dust pile, weathered and tanned. Against 
an old stump was a bed of white sand; and 
I saw, that quail had been washing there 
It was the biggest wash I have ever seen 
Maybe Jeff was telling the truth. There 
might be a big covey here; but I stil 
doubted his description of the size of th 
birds. 

As every hunter knows, coveys va 
greatly in size: a normal covey rarely & 
ceeds twenty birds; the average covey would 
be ten or twelve. Yet once in the deep 
South, in time of flood, when all the qual 
had to leave the lowlands, I found at leas 
four covies together. I know that I 
twenty-six birds out of what was, tem 
porarily, one covey of at least sixty. I 
that experience long before there were 
limits on any kind of game. 

All the way up the mountain Mike had 
been doing his best to find something, but 
not once had he had any luck. 1 have 
often thought that hunting can sometime 
be dull for a good dog as well as for a ma 
But now, where a smother of wild gra 
vines made a canopy over some 
bushes, Mike began to show signs. I bore 
that way; but before I got anywhere nea! 
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him, he was on a firm stand. As the place 
looked a good deal more like grouse than 
quail to me, I rather expected one or two 
of those tawny aristocrats te thunder up. 
But up to the time I came alongside Mike, 
nothing happened. I looked at him. A 
pointing bird-dog, if he is certain, is really 
in a trance; and a faraway light is in his 
eyes. I knew from his aspect that Mike 
was not fooling. I thought I had better edge 
around the tumbled vines, on which clusters 
of misty blue foxgrapes were hanging. Mike, 
however, did not budge an inch. 

Many a good bird dog is fooled when, 
after getting the full scent of the covey, the 
birds silently move off; and on a damp day 
they can do this with hardly a sound. I 
thought it possible that this had happened 
when suddenly the whole heavy jungle of 
grapevines seemed to explode. Out went 
one of the largest single coveys of quail I 
had ever seen. There certainly were not 
fewer than thirty birds,—perhaps a few 
more. And they were as big and as fast 
as Jeff had told me they were. I was so 
surprised that Jeff had really told the truth 
that I got only one on the rise. When Mike 
brought him to me, I was amazed at his size. 
I compared him to those I had in my pocket. 
He looked almost twice as big and felt twice 
as heavy. As I have said, an ordinary 
Valley quail weighs only three or four 


SNOOPER—From Page 8 
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ounces. This bird would go six or seven. 
Here, indeed, was a real discovery. To get 
two or three of these big boys would be 
like getting a herd-bull of a grouse. 

When a covey of ordinary quail is flushed, 
all of them usually go in the same direction. 
They light scattered, but the individuals are 
not usually far apart. But these birds 
seemed to go in every direction except di- 
rectly downhill. They fanned out over a 
wide and rough territory. There were 
plenty of rocks underfoot so that I had to 
watch every step I took; there were dense 
laurel patches, and, where a little stream 
trickled down, there were coverts of ferns 
and greenbriars. Under the circumstances 1 
decided to let Mike do the heavy work. The 
first stand he made was a full two hundred 
yards from where I had flushed the covey. 
This was a single, which corkscrewed into 
the tree-tops like a grouse. I managed to 
get him. Up and down those slopes, through 
dogwood and sumac and locust thickets Mike 
and I worked our way. By the time it had 
begun to get a little dusky, I had killed 
seven of these mountain quail. Homeward 
we then turned toward the Valley with its 
lights beginning to twinkle. 

This had been angle shooting, hillside 
shooting, brush shooting, perhaps a little 
more difficult than grouse shooting except 
that these birds lay better to the dog than 
grouse would. The climbing was hard, the 
footing uncertain. A good many birds got 
away before I had a chance to shoot. And 
I missed several. But it was great while 
it lasted. 

The people of the Valley, believe these 
are just Valley birds that withdraw to the 
mountain on the approach of winter. I 
doubt this. These birds are different. Be- 
sides, here they have plenty of water, food, 
shelter; and, strange as it may seem, there 
are probably fewer predators on such a 
mountain. Certainly there are more hawks 
in the Valley and more skunks; and there 
are plenty of roaming house-cats, perhaps 
the very worst enemy that quail have close 
to civilization. I think these birds live in the 








mountains, and their wilderness environ- 
ment accounts for their superior weight 
and size. 

I revisited that place in the winter, dur- 
ing a time of deep snow, carrying some food. 
About a quarter of a mile from the saw- 
dust pile I found the covey in a naturaj 
rock shelter,—just the sort of place that 
Indians took advantage of in the winters 
of their faroff day. It was easy to tell that 
they used this place regularly in rough 
weather. Here was a highly intelligent 
selection of just about the only place that 
would make them independent of the rigors 
of winter. By studying their tracks in the 
snow, I could see that they had been find- 
ing sufficient food, including haws, the fruits 
of the wildrose, and some buds. 

Ever since that experience, whenever 1 
have my choice of hunting for the small 
quail of the Valley or the big boys of the 
mountain, I head hillward. And I have been 
wondering whether what I found in the 
Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania may 
not be generally true wherever one has 
valley and mountain topography. Perhaps 
the best way for a hunter to find out 
whether these noble birds are in his part 
of the country is to ask a native as honest 
as I found Jeff Meadows to be. 





are rugs to be washed—he hates slippery 
linoleum! 

Like most babies, whether animal or 
human, Snooper hates to be alone and the 
minute the bathroom door is closed con- 
fining him to one room, he starts to cry 
First a plaintive ma-aaaa which rises to an 
angry pitch then changes to a soft wail as if 
he felt sorry for himself. More often than 
not I open the door and pick him up which 
ls exactly what he wants. 

Everytime someone sees Snooper sitting 
on my lap, following me through the house, 
or running to meet me they insist that it 
ls hard to believe he is a deer, but he is so 
much a part of our family that we just 
expect him to act the way he does. Another 

Ing that amazes his visitors is the fact 
that he and our dog, Teddy, are still the 
7 “n of friends, and spend much of their 
T e Playing together. Snooper bucks and 
eddy nips him but it is all in fun. 

nooper has not been a curiosity to us. 
os contrary he has meant hard work 

ots of it. He has changed our schedule 





of living to suit his needs and his needs 
have been many. We try to give him the 
same kind of care a baby would get because 
we love him very much, and he responds by 
being a healthy, lovable little fawn now 
weighing eleven pound and a half, and 
standing fifteen inches tall. He is still very 
much of a baby and needs a great deal of 





care and protection. But Mr. Reeder has 
told us that when Snooper is an adolescent 
too large for living in a home, he will trans- 
fer his residence to a zoo—we dread that 
day, but we are happy to know that he will 
be safe and we can see him. To us that is 
very important. 


Epirors Nore: Permission of the Game 
Commission to raise wild game in domestic 
captivity is not generally granted. However, 
in the case of “Snooper” Mrs. Tyson was 
asked by the Commission to raise the fawn 
due to extremely rare circumstances sur- 
rounding the abnormal birth. The fawn 
has since been transferred to the Phila- 
delphia Zoo where he is on public display. 





Turtles have no teeth, but their jawbones are 
often very sharp and the jaw muscles extremely 
powerful. 





Male ants live but a short time in the adult 
state. The workers exist only a few months. 
The average life of a queen is not more than 
twelve months although some queen ants have 
been known to live six or seven years. 
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OUTLOOK IN WILDLIFE LAW ENFORCEMENT—From Page 24 


Without public approval law is not en- 
forceable. But the public in North America 
has not yet thrown off the deeply ingrained 
feeling that game laws are rather snobbish. 
They have not thoroughly accepted the fact 
that in America today the game is the prop- 
erty of the public rather than the property 
of the upper or sportsman classes. 

It is with these things in mind that I say 
that in our history violations of the game 
and fish laws are a comparatively new kind 
of crime, and are not well-established as 
criminal in their nature. From the long- 
term point of view, I believe that the estab- 
lishment of the criminal aspects of game and 
fish law violations in the public mind by 
education and sensible legislation is of far 
more importance than any other thing that 
can be done. I am glad that education and 
public relations rated so high with the re- 
porting agencies as a method of combatting 
the trend. This is a basic necessity that 
won't be changed by better times or a wear- 
ing off of the post war hysteria. 

I am also inclined to believe that we 
won’t make much headway until the farmer's 
attitude toward enforcement is more cooper- 
ative. Although the farmer just because he 
sees and feeds the game on his own land 
in the off season resents anyone’s telling 
him what he can do with it, I believe he is 
the greatest potential factor in law enforce- 
ment that we have. 

I know that if our hunters were aware 
that the farmer who knew of their viola- 
tions would turn them in and appear in court 
against them, there would be a sharp drop 
in violations. There would be very few 
undetected violations if the farmers were 
alert to their own interest in game and fish 
conservation. I think they would quickly 
take care of both the ignorant smart-alec 


HANDLING GAME—From Page 13 


type and the commercially motivated type of 
violator. 

Fortunately there is every evidence that 
the various Conservation Departments and 
the more progressive sportsmen’s associations 
are looking for some method to bring the 
farmer actively into the picture, and I be- 
lieve that something will be found as soon 
as the sportsmen and Game Commissions 
will recognize that raising a game crop de- 
serves tangible recompense of some _ sort 
even though it be of such a minor character 
as cooperative food plot planting and pre- 
dator control. 

Before closing I should like to say a word 
about dealing with the problem by raising 
fines and tightening up on enforcement. If 
you try to make your fines too high you 
won't get convictions and you won't get 
public cooperation in the field. “Tighten- 
ing up on enforcement” is not particularly 
feasible unless the laws are good and the 
program has public approval. 

We in Central Pennsylvania have what 
we believe to be the acid test of the public 
attitude toward violators. We find that where 
there is good public acceptance of the en- 
forcement program, we can get the news- 








papers to publish the names of all violators 
who are convicted. This publicity is with. 
out question the strongest indirect weapon 
for law-abidingness we have today. Qp 
the other hand we find as a practical matter 
that where the program is unpopular the 
newspapers will refuse to adopt a policy of 
publishing all names. We find the news. 
papers quite proficient in reflecting the pub. 
lic attitude and we recommend this ag , 
test to find out how the public thinks yoy 
are doing. 


In closing let me say that I agree with the 
optimists. As a matter of fact I feel that 
nothing short of a national calamity wil 
prevent our people from becoming fully 
conscious of their stake in thoroughgoing 
law enforcement. When this occurs the 
while matter will be lifted onto an entirely 
higher level and perhaps we shall have time 
really to practice conservation. 


Again this year Huntingdon County high 
school students will compete for $55 in cash 
prizes in an essay contest sponsored by the 
Huntingdon chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. Mrs. Maxwell W. Steel had been 
appointed chairman of the committee charged 
with the responsibility of making arrange- 
ments for the contest and awarding the four 
cash prizes. She will be assisted by Attorney 
Richard Linton, William R. Norris and J. 
Walter Snyder. With the exception of Sny- 
der, the group guided the 1946 contest toa 
successful conclusion. 

First prize will ke $25 and three additional 
prizes of $15, $10 and $5 will be offered 
Rules will be framed by the committee and 
all high school students in the country wil 
be urged to enter the competition. 





the nearest spruce branches that hung down to the ground. So 
quick was his dash that it was almost a blur. 
were sufficient leaves to hide him. The dog moved a few steps 
toward the hidden bird and locked up tightly. He seemed sure 
the bird was thoroughly satisfied with his cover. Somehow, I had 
a feeling I should keep my eyes on the bird and forget the gun 
While the dog remained staunch, I saw ol’ ruff 
sneak out from under the tree, silently and deliberately, creep 
through the brush, leaves and briers and make his way to the 
bank of the creek that paralleled the path. He passed from my 
sight at the creek and a few seconds later he flushed about thirty 
yards down the creek when I stood up and noised the leaves. 

My dog has hunted grouse almost exclusively for seven seasons 
of his eight years and there before my very eyes I had actually 
seen a bird completely baffle him. Hereafter, I shall remember 
that trickery when a dog has an unproductive point and I shall 
be more profoundly conscious of his ability when I flush a grouse 


this one time. 


from his point. 


To make a grouse hold to the point, the dog must be fast, 
bold and accurate, approaching his game confidently and with 
the minimum of “game making.” This decisive action seems to 
either charm or bewilder the bird, thus the dog can pin him 
down while he fears to run or fly until the hunter approaches. 
The pointer or setter that successfully points and holds this most 
difficult of all game birds is a rare treasure indeed. 

The ringneck is a running bird and is also a task for the point- 
ing dog. Many worthwhile dogs use the “roading system” to 
follow the pheasant until it reaches heavy cover. The method is 


Around the tree 


up tight. 


woodcock. 


game handling. 





hard on both hunter and dog because considerable distance i 
usually covered before the bird squats or flushes. 


There are a few dogs that have learned to close in on a running 
bird, circle and point in front of the runner, thus locking him 


Here again, I like the fast dog that covers a ringneck before be 
has time to plan his retreat. 


The quail syncronizes most perfectly with the pointing dog and 
normally will lie quietly to a point. Bob White is the bird ® 
which to train the young dog, because he behaves rather nicely 2 
the field. I have seen quail in swampy woodland cover that 
proved exception to the rule; however, I do feel the quail is by 
far the easiest of game birds for the dog to handle. 


Woodcock lie close under most conditions, but still they requift 
delicate handling by seasoned, experienced woodcock dogs. 
many good bird dogs will refuse to either point or retrieve? 


Sharptails and prairie chickens will stop and remain unde! 
a dog’s point so well that professional dog trainers are spending 
summers on the prairies now to train young dogs and conditio® 
the older ones. The wide open country provides ample spatt 
and game for the field trial dog to show his range, sp 


We can train our dogs in the yard and break them with pigeots 
or other artificial game, but true greatness in our canine fri 
can come only from actual experience in the woods and 
handling wild, smart, elusive game birds. 
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FIELD ARCHERY—From Page 11 





mine state championships in all classes. In 
attendance were archers from all parts of 
Pennsylvania as well as shooters from New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Ohio. 

One of the first questions a spectator asks 
is, “How do you aim an arrow?” The answer 
is that some archers rely upon a sight 
attached to the bow. Some of these sights 
are mechanical wonders, and are rivaled 
in perfection only by the intricate and pre- 
cise sighting mechanisms that are part of a 
fne rifle. Other archers use no artificial 
sighting aids whatsoever, doing all aiming 
by what some are pleased to call the “in- 
stinctive method,” although that is a rather 
misleading term. A more descriptive word 
would be “estimative,’ meaning that the 
archer must estimate the amount by which 
he must hold his arrow over or under the 
target, depending upon the distance, in order 
that he may score a hit. Like all projectiles, 
an arrow travels in an are, and it is only 
after considerable practice that one learns 
and gets the feel of proper elevation. To 
describe in detail the aiming of an arrow 
by estimation is a difficult job. The closest 
analogy is to ask, “Well, how do you aim a 
baseball?” although that is not too good a 
comparison since in archery the shooter has 
the arrow, the bow, the arrow head, and his 
own hand by which he may estimate the 
distance to the object which he desires to 
hit. Most field archers aim by the in- 
stictive method, having found from experi- 
ence that under actual hunting conditions 





Left, Robert Kendig, Pennsylvania State Archery Association Field Champion with 
Harold Spangler, runner-up to the title. 


there is little time to measure or even esti- 
mate yardages and to adjust a sight accord- 
ingly. To give an idea of the accuracy that 
can be attained, there are archers in Penn- 
sylvania who can with considerable con- 
sistency hit a target no larger than a quarter 
at distances up to twenty yards, and who 
can repeatedly snuff a lighted candle at the 
same distance. It is possible that some of 
you readers may have seen the feat per- 
formed at one of the archery demonstra- 
tions that have been given in various parts 
of the state. 


A second question often asked is in regard 
to the penetrating power of an arrow and the 
maximum distance that it can be shot. From 
a bow of 55 to 60 pounds pull, a blunt arrow 
can be shot completely through a _ white 
pine board that measures an inch in thick- 
ness. A hunting arrow with a sharpened 
steel blade can easily be shot through a 
pressed steel frying pan, metal of similar 
thickness and hardness, or through an old 
auto tire. If a paper container that measures 
about 10 inches on a side is filled with dry 
sand, a hunting arrow will pass through it. 


The same target will stop a slug from a .38 
cal. revolver, believe it or not. A modern 
bow of moderate weight (pulling strength of 
50 to 60 pounds) will easily shoot a sharp 
hunting arrow completely through big game 
A study of the records of the National Field 
Archers Association showing the number of 
deer killed each year, reveals that in many 
instances the arrow passes. diagonally 
through the animal, which means that at 
least 24 inches or more of flesh and tissue 
has been penetrated. 
(Continued on Page 30) 





WHICH CHOKE—FROM Page 13 








If he was so successful with a modified-choke pump, then, 
what need is there for any other boring, or for various gadgets 
which enable the shooter to change choke as quickly as a woman 
can change her lipsitck? The only one is this: different hunters 
have different ideas, and the variety available enables each of 
them to make a choice which he feels is exactly suited to his 
needs. As far as practical efficiency is concerned, I seriously 
doubt whether anyone really needs anything but a modified choke 
boring, but peace of mind is something else again. 

Personally, I don’t want an unsightly knob on the muzzle of 
my pump or automatic and so I don’t care for variable-choke 
devices, although I am willing to admit freely that this is nothing 
whatever but prejudice and that the man who feels he isn’t 
Properly equipped without one on his gun is perfectly justified in 
having it. 

a Course, one valid use of such a gadget is as an eye-catching 
a This was demonstrated by Bob Nichols with this muzzle- 
— and bevel-block front sight, both of which serve to catch 
fa eye and make shotgun pointing (or aiming, if you must) 
ster and more accurate. 
Ps the double gun my choice still is for an open boring in 
€ right barrel and full choke in the left. Here, too, I think 
“an oe influenced largely by prejudice from remembering that 
onde which performed so well. Possibly I would do better with 
Proved cylinder right and modified left, especially in heavy 


cover. Whatever the mental process underlying it, I enjoy the 
feeling that I can reach away out there with that left barrel 
in case I need to. 

A few years ago virtually all single-barrel guns had full-choke 
barrels. More recently an increasing number of the boys have 
seen the light and one finds more modified guns in the field— 
and even in the duck blinds. 

I very seriously question whether more than one man out of 
ten is a good enough shot to utilize a full-choke 12, 16 or 20 
gauge gun to its full capabilities, even on ducks. I am sure that 
any experienced hunter will miss more birds than he will shoot 
at out of range, and a beginner will have a far lower percentage 
of hits on birds within range, although he may waste considerable 
ammunition on 80-yard “sky scrapers.” 

The best argument that I can think of—for the other fellow— 
is that a long-barrelled, full-choke gun is a good conservation 
measure. The use of one is a heavy handicap in the upland and, 
in the majority of cases, even on the duck marsh. The more 
hunters who use full-choke guns, the less game will be killed. 

By now you may have gathered that I don’t have much use 
for full-choke boring, and you may wonder why I shoot a gun 
with a full-choke left barrel. The answer is, dad-blast it, that 
I just like to have it there. Besides, I kill 95 per cent of my 
upland birds and 75 per cent of my ducks with the open-bored 
right barrel, anyway! 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
By STANLEY ORR 
i z 3 4 5 ra 7 8 10 In 4. Chooses 
5. Copper coins 
iz (3 14 6. Short poems 
7. Meadow 
is te \7 8. Western animal related to 
the deer 
8 od pas - . 9. Courage 
rE} 24 25 10. Correct for publication 
11. Bobs the head 
ze 27 28 |29 20. Consumed 
22. Small floor pads 
3 32 33 24. Subtle emanation 
=) 35 36 25. Long distance communi- 
cating device 
37 38 Ey) 27. Thin strips of wood 
28. Impel 
40 4) 47 29. What your wife does when 
you want to go hunting 
3 “ 45 |4e 30. Scotsman 
31. Site 
rT al a 32. Prearrangements 
5! 52 54 {5 35. Shelters from harm 
36. Celtic 
Se $7 58 38. Unlucky gem 
39. Large flightless bird of 
59 ” - Africa 
41. Take offense 
42. Malt beverage 
Across 58. System of writing for 44. What the hunter did be- 
1. Fishes by dropping the secrecy fore he shot 
bait gently on the water 59. Reclined in a chair 45. Woody stemmed grasses 
5. Popular soft drink 60. Vegetable embryo 46. Borders 
9. Bear’s home 61. Westerners’ mount 47. Purposes 
12. Otherwise Down 48. Mental pict 
13. Paradise 1. Restrain through fear dese ; — 
14. Fuss 2. Unaccompanied 49. Not wild 
15. Labor 3. Pounds per square inch 53. Fish eggs 
16. Tidy (Abbr.) 55. Pigeon’s cry 
17. Free of 
18. Printer’s measure 
19. Dines SS — 
21. Gives off 
23. Responds to stimulus 
25. es iaha Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
26. Indian 
27. Hunter’s most importan 
accessory MIE|T HIE ;|AIPIS c 
30. Autos 
32. Falls moistly EER AIRIR/|Olw rl 
33. Sun 
— Alrie BEZIElBIiRIA E 
35. Flat surface 
36. What came first, this o ORB tl A ll hs S 
the chicken? S/iE AILIATR HIA|RIT 
87. French article 
38. Make a speech Dj! |N/S-. DIE|F/E|IN|O 
39. Minerals in the raw 
40. Florida game-fish. Not SIRIAINYILIAIR SitiyviR 
good to eat AIE Im TIEIN/E|T t|TIA 
42. Burro 
43. Erodes SIPIAI|T AINIGIR/ It |/E}/S|T 
44. Changes 
47. Row between seats P|O/S;R/O|M G/O|L\F 
49. Layer 
50. East Indies (Abbr.) RIE IA PLYILIE S|A 
51. European fish or a Roman AIT MIEITIE LID IOIN|S 
date 
52. Stuff R18 te Ni tLlel|CclEe R|O|T 
56. Males 
57. Large book E|G|G RIEJE|OIS LiEIR 
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LEFFLER BANQUET 


(Continued from Page 15) 


mens’ Cluks, and T. E. Williamson, Pregj. 
dent of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America, were also present 

Highlight of the evening was the presenta. 
tion to Mr. Leffler by Frank Rutledge, Pregj. 
dent of the Southwestern Division, Pennsy). 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, of g 
bronze plaque commemorating the dinner 
and Mr. Leffler’s service. In his _respong 
Mr. Leffler said “I would not fee] human jf] 
did not feel honored at this testimonial to me 
tonight. But, while I feel so honored, I also 
feel that this is a tribute to the Pennsylvani, 
Game Commission. By that I mean the 
group of men who are sitting here at this 
table and those who are scattered through- 
out the audience. If it weren’t for them 
there would be nothing. They are the bes 
trained men in God’s green earth and the; 
are working for you because they love thei 
work. Money is not their objective; it is 
service. 

“We now have over 846,000 acres of State 
Game Lands. That land was purchased with 
the seventy-five cent increase in the hunting 
license fee and is being administered for al} 
of the people of the Commonwealth.” 

Mr. Leffler concluded by saying “I feel very 
humble. I claim no credit. It belongs to the 
personnel and my colleagues of the Game 
Commission. When I go to Commission 
meetings, I go for two reasons—first, to serve 
the sportsmen of the State, and, secondly, 
because it is a pleasure to sit around the 
table with my fellow Commissioners and 
work out the problems which confront us’ 





FIELD ARCHERY 
(Continued from Page 29) 


So far as distance is concerned, a hunting 
arrow weighing in the neighborhood of @ 
ounce can be shot from 300 to 350 yards a 
more depending upon the quality of the bow, 
which is more important than its ultimate 
poundage or pull. With special equipment 
it is possible to shoot an arrow well over 
650 yards, and some shots have been mate 
unofficially that measured only slightly under 
a half mile. To the uninitiated, whos 
knowledge of archery has been limited t 
the toys mounted on card board with Indian 
head dresses and sold in large quantities fo 
children at Christmas time, the above men 
tioned feats seem unbelievable, but figures 
and statistics are available which will veril 
all claims. 

If you have never tried archery, may ¥ 
suggest that you give it a try and investigalt 
its possibilities as a healthful outdoor sport 
Like everything else, it will not appeal t 
all, but there seems to be an inherent wt 
in each one of us to use the bow and alto 
Covered by the all too thin veneer of civil 
zation there still remains many of the prih 
tive instincts of man, and one of those * 
the desire to shoot with the bow. Perha 
you too will discover a new sport that @ 
give you many happy hours of pleasure ® 
the field range and later in the pursult 
game. In the words of Maurice Thomps 
“So long as the new moon returns 0 
Heavens a bent, beautiful bow, so long 
the fascination of archery keep hold of 
hearts of men.” 
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AFTER THE HUNT IS OVER—From Page 10 
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is then rolled in flour or fried without it. 
Kither butter, bacon fat, vegetable shorten- 
ing or a combination of these can be used 
in frying. Cook the meat until it is well 
browned on all sides and is tender. 


The turkey never became the emblem of 
the country but it did, by popular consent, 
become the symbol of Thanksgiving Day. 
If your conquering hero be skillful enough 
to bag his wild turkey this year, here’s one 
way to make him everlastingly thankful for 
originally bagging such a fine cook to begin 
with. Pick and dress the trophy of the chase 
and stuff with bread, oyster, or chestnut 
dressing. Rub the entire surface of the tur- 
key with salt. Cream 1/3 cup of butter and 
¥, cup of flour and rub into the turkey. If 
the bird is lean, cover the breast with a 
thin slice of salt pork. Place the turkey 
on the dripping rack of a hoasting pan in a 
500 degree oven. When it is well browned, 
reduce heat to 275 degrees. Next, pour 
over the turkey one cup of the following 
stock: one cup of water, one or two celery 
ribs and leaves chopped, %2 cup sliced onion, 
and one small carrot, sliced parsley, and 
seasoning. Cover and roast until done, 
basting every 15 minutes. A 12-pound tur- 
key should take about three hours’ roast- 
ing. To keep the turkey deliciously moist, 
roast it with the breast down. Rest it on 
the breast bone by steadying with small 
dishes such as custard cups. Reverse the 
bird for the last half hour to brown. 


You may possibly be confronted some 
evening by the sight of your husband pull- 
ing a quail or two out of his hunting coat. 
And, here’s a tip you can take from South- 
ern epicures. There is nothing more de- 
lightful to the palate than quail on toast. 
Rub whole dressed birds inside and out 
with butter, salt, and pepper. Truss the 
legs and wings with slices of bacon. Put 
the birds in a roasting pan with one table- 
spoon of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
water for each bird and then cook in a hot 
oven until done. Have buttered slices of 
toast ready and place a bird on each slice. 
Put a little more butter, a little water, and 
the juice of one lemon (for four quail) in 
the roasting pan, simmer for three minutes, 
and pour over the breasts of the birds as 
they lie on the toast. Garnish with parsley 
and serve quickly while hot. And, madam, 
if that doesn’t make your husband’s mouth 
water, he is beyond the eating stage of life. 

Chances are that sooner or later the kids 
will be pulling gaudy tail-feathers from the 
chicken-like bird the “old man” has man- 
aged to bag in the day’s hunt and you will 
be confronted with the raw material for a 
wonderful meal. The ringneck pheasant is 
actually a native of China but the first 
pheasants introduced into the United States 
are said to have been imported from Eng- 
land by George Washington who obtained 
several pairs for his Mount Vernon estate 
in 1789. After your husband returns home, 
puts the dogs in the kennel and places his 
a in its rack, it’s up to you to convince 
— there’s a bigger joy to hunting than 
oe bagging birds such as these. A much 
= — awaits him at the dinner table 
daintily or arc wages that have been 

cately cooked. 
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Pick your pheasant; don’t skin it. The 
fat and the flavor lie under the skin. Dis- 
joint your pheasant and dredge it in flour. 
Brown it in deep fat; cover with cream; turn 
the fire low and cook slowly until the meat 
almost falls off the bones. Then, you can 
eat with a clear conscience. 

Incidentally, that conscience will only 
be clear if your husband brings home cock 
pheasants for your culinary treatment. It’s 
illegal to shoot hen pheasants in Pennsyl- 
vania so remind “the boss” before he starts 
the day’s trip afield not to kill the hens that 
lay the “golden” pheasant eggs and hatch 
the birds he wants to get next year. 

Here’s still another way to fix up your 
pheasant once it’s in the bag. Pluck, clean, 
and cut the bird in quarters. Brush with 
melted butter. Dust with salt and pepper 
mixed with a few grains of cayenne. Boil 
20 minutes, first flesh side, then skin side up. 
Then place it in a pan; add a very little 
water or soup stock, dot with butter and 
steam 30 minutes in a slow oven. Serve 
with brown or mushroom sauce or with 
claret gravy and a garnish of currant jelly. 

The biggest problem which might confront 
you in the kitchen will be the sight of your 
spouse squeezing through the back door with 
a deer draped over his shoulder. For the 
past 30 years, there has been an average of 
more than 32,000 deer killed in Pennsyl- 
vania each year. This is equivalent to about 
1800 tons of edible meat annually, meat that 
is delicious food anyone will relish pro- 
viding it has been properly dressed, cor- 
rectly cooked, and is attractively served. 

The provision concerning the proper dress- 
ing of your deer too often is the catch in 
this problem. Too many deer are spoiled 
between the time they are killed and the 
time they are brought into the kitchen. 
Therefore, if you want to include vension 
in your menus this winter, better give your 
husband this briefing before he starts out 
for the tall timber. A deer should be dressed 
out immediately after it is killed. Body 
heat spoils meat. A cut should be made 
from the breast bone to the base of the 
tail, care being taken not to puncture the 
intestines. Cut around the vent and pull 
it in. Roll out the viscera, cut the gullet, 
loose and drain. Then your deerslayer 
should swab the whole cavity clean and dry. 
He should cool the carcass as quickly as 
possible and then hang the deer by the 
head. The sides of the body cavity should 


be propped open with a stick so that air 
can circulate freely. 

In bringing your meat home, he cer- 
tainly won’t “arrive with the goods” if he 
just throws the deer across the front fender 
and let’s it go at that. If Mr. Hunter has a 
long, hot trip home, he should skin out 
your deer, quarter the carcass, rub salt into 
the meat and wrap it in cheese cloth or 
packer’s cloth. If his trip runs into second 
day, he should cool the meat during the night 
and repeat the “insulating” process and, once 
home, he should arrange te properly age the 
vension before it is quick frozen. 


Then, of course, the rest is up to you. 
Venison is cooked by the same methods that 
are in common use for beef of a similar 
grade. Some persons prefer to remove the 
fat from venison before cooking because the 
fat has a tendency to cling to the roof of the 
mouth while eating. Suet, pork fat, or 
bacon may be mixed with ground venison or 
strips of bacon or salt pork may be placed 
over the outside of roasts to keep the meat 
from becoming too dry. 

Tender cuts of meat are cooked by dry 
heat and the less tender cuts by moist heat. 
Young bucks and does furnish the more 
tender meat. The meat from an aged animal, 
buck or doe, can be made appetizing and 
tender if cooked correctly. Tomatoes, onion, 
garlic, spices, and herbs are often added if 
the venison flavor is objectionable. How- 
ever, cooking tests made in the Department 
of Home Economics of the Pennsylvania 
State College indicate that correctly cooked 
venison which had been properly cared for 
after killing probably could not be dis- 
tinguished from beef of a similar grade. 

Tender cuts of venison, such as rib and 
loin chops, round steak, and leg roasts, can 
be pan- or oven-broiled or roasted. The 
less tender cuts, such as neck, shanks, chuck, 
and breast, should be cooked with moist 
heat or ground for “deerburgers” or meat 
loaf. They make particularly good mince- 
meat. 

There you have some basic ideas, Penn- 
sylvania housewives. The Pennsylvania 
Game. Commission, Commonwealth _land- 
owners, and those sportsmen husbands of 
yours are all doing their utmost to supply 
your dinner table with the finest of Mother 
Nature’s horn of plenty. Naturally, they 
are all hoping that this article will give you 
some help in carrying out your end of the 
bargain. 

For better sport, for better eating—DON’T 
WASTE WILD GAME. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Blacksnakes hatch their young from eggs all 
right, BUT the young are blotched or striped 
transversely instead of being a sleek black like 
their parents. 

2. Chimney swifts are not known to ever perch 
save when they cling to the chimney walls where 
they roost and nest. They do break off the 
tips of twigs as they fly by for nest material. 


3. A buck deer would be in velvet at the time 
of year that lady slippers are in bloom. 


4. Ruffed grouse do not feed their young in 
the nest. Young grouse are praecocial and shift 
for themselves as soon as they dry off after 
leaving the shell. The parent birds do protect 
the young in times of danger, calling to them 
to take cover, either under leaves or under the 
wings of the adults. 
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hunting of any kind before 9 a m. 
5 p m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m 




































































































Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game On November 1 no 
Witb this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a m. t 
to 7.30 p. m (See separate 


summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 
to set traps) 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
Ruffed Grouse ... NECKS SARA EOEE ESSE KAW Oe D sakes 6 -. Nov 1 Nov. 7 
Quail, Bobwhite Se tee TIT eee eee D aeenes 2 | 
Hungarian Partridges ........ Seah ack 6a ols aie D suns 8 | 
Ringneck Pheasarts. males only ase ke ee Se 8 | 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 ., Bev, 1 i... Mov. oF 
counties with restricted season)® .............. cE aeeae 1 
Rabbits, Cottontail ....... Picmnlee es a w/e oc eS ar ere 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox ‘combined kinds) 6 oe 
I pe Unltmited .. Nov. 1 . Sept. 30, 1948 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ERS Nees Sioa ee 6 .. Dec. 22 Jan. 1, 1948 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... Unlimited ~. et. 25 Feb. 1, 1948 
re er a neon vebeecouce Unlimited — ae | Feb. 1, 1948 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) EAE VOCE WSK ae an ee ee ok Unlimited .. Mov. 1 . Sept. 30, 1948 
Season closed during October, 1947. 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) Re hea is hk aia Unprotected from Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 
Bears, over one year oid by individual .......... L weknke 1 tl Nov. 17 Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... ae ae sii’ , 
a, male with two or more points to one {.. Dec. 1 .... Dec. 12 
Ra [PEURRER SS Shane SO CERES Ed Oo ao 8% Ri asdeex 1 
Deer, Antlerless (Statewide) .................000 Dec. 13 only 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more : 
(Antlered and Antlerless combined) .......... 6 ....-. 6 (See hunting dates above) 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIK. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 
en, CU ENON nnn cnc ccccncecacce Unlimited Mov. 1 .... Peb. t, 1088 
Muskrats (By traps ooly)® ...........cccccscccccs Unlimited Dec. 1 .... Feb. 1, 1948 
Beavers (Traps only, statewide)* ............... 2 -. Feb. 15 .... Mar. 1, 1048 
EE) GES ens bGEG0 S54 hoe osESSS%SKS abkacuees es «ck Unprotected from Oct. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 
ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 


permits. A person may kill only one deer (either a lega) antlered or an antlerless deer) 
during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 
Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may not trap beavers. 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- 
ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of 
either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- 
trict or County where trapped 

frapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 @. m. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged. Metal 
Mame tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren: all other counties closed 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 


ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 .. Sept. 1 .. Nov. 30 
DP OtCULe Ab een ac eRe ckeGRbhced eS Fuk NaS onwssLekeakiskas noes > 25 .. Sept. 1 .... Nov. 30 
PT Seah kale: ha tu SEER RSS RES ORES EOEENEE REDD S SEES Eb RYE S 50h ES OSES EO S4e ao .. Oct. 21 .... Mov. 19 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See ) 

NRT OR ee tt a Caan 4° 
American and Redbreasted Mergamsers .............ccccccccccccccecs 25 Oct. 21 .... Nov. 19 
a A atte ee Cee ee cep ee Maw aE Uw 1° 
DP Ces C Cet iweb iawn spk echabeckciek aus kins e Sake bebe eee ke 4... GO.  .... Ot. 
MS cece baci ee LSE ka sER bee WU ESESEAE SORES ESSE AS 6 bNS ynSoae ans ede 10 .. Ost. 10 .... Oct. HH 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose. but may aggregate a total of 4 geese if 
other species are killed. Possession Limit (after first day) Ducks, two days’ bag, but 
only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit after first day on American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, Brant, and other migratory game birds, daily 
bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season where taken 


No Open sSeasun—Wilson’s Smipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive: 
Woodcecks and doves one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily: waterfowl, coots, rails 
and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon; November 
1, 9 a. m. to ore hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m 
to one hour before sunset. Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open 
tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls 
to the Delaware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise to one hour before sunset regula- 
tion applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting be- 
fore 9 a. m. is unlawful. 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 


PERMITTED: Shotgun oniy, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including hand- 
operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must be plugged to 
3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; fioating device other than 
sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by 
means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 

PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shell 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifies; live duck or goose decoys; auto- 
mobile; aircraft, sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail boat, or any device towed by power 
boat or sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or 
other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby migratory game birds 
are attracted or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter; and 
taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. No motor driven land, water or 
- oreo or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up water- 
‘owl or coots. 
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Sportsmen Flunk Conservation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


let us be sure that our demands are just— 
that they are in the interests of true cop. 
servation, and are not born of desire for self. 
indulgence detrimental to the common good, 


Civilization has decreased the acreage of 
areas suitable for wildlife. It has given ys 
infinitely better transportation § that has 
brought formerly remote areas within easy 
reach. Our population has grown, but the 
numbers of our anglers and hunters have in. 
creased in far greater ratio. The hunting 
and fishing pressure has risen tremendously, 
while the supply of many kinds of fish and 
game has fallen alarmingly. Let us, there- 
fore, as good sportsmen, observe to the letter 
the regulations which our State and Federal 
agencies assure us are necessary for the 
preservation of our fish and wildlife, even 
though this may involve substantial sacrifice 
on our part. 

This is not merely good sportsmanship-. 
it is common sense. It will demonstrate our 
sincerity of purpose and will assure respect- 
ful audience when we advocate sound and 
constructive measures for the perpetuation 
of fin, fur and feathers—including many that 








shan 


will be beneficial in the long run to every | 


man, woman and 
nation. 

For too long, the history of hunting and 
fishing in the United States—as in the his- 
tory of farming, lumbering and other ac- 
tivities—has been one of taking away with- 
out putting back. Fortunately, this method 
of procedure has been undergoing a change. 
Various governmental agencies, including the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, are placing more and morte 
emphasis on restoration. 

In the field of private endeavor, Ducks 
Unlimited is engaged in the highly neces- 
sary and commendable work of restoration 
of the nesting grounds bringing back our 
waterfowl, while other conservation groups 
are devoting increasing effort toward re 
toration. 

Demanding that our lawmakers sponsor 
favorable legislation is not enough. It 8 
up to us to aid wholeheartedly in the efforts 
of the aforementioned agencies and groups 
Let us support Ducks Unlimited and other 
organizations engaged in “putting back.” le 
us endorse and encourage similar activities 
on the part of our governmental agencies 
In short, let us take more of the load on ou 
own shoulders. 


child within our great 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


“Ladybug prospectors” hunt hidden horde 
of hibernating ladybugs for shipment " 
orchard and garden regions where they & 
released to feed on such agricultural pes 
as aphids, red spiders and potato beetle ¢& 


é iol 
Raccoons are listed as among the chie 
enemies of the crow. 


No whale oil is used in the United Sw® 
in making margarine, although large oth 
tities are used for this purpose in cer 
other countries. 
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Bucks with 2 or more points 


DEC.I|- DEC.I2 
Anterless Deer Statewide 


DEC.13 ONLY 


] Deer Per Person Buck or Doe 
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THE OPEN GATE TO 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
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HUNT SAFELY-vouw're welcome! 
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